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PREFACE 


When I was honoured with the invitation to deliver the sixth 
series of lectures in the Comparative Study of Religion under the 
Louis H. Jordan Bequest at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies in the University of London, having been engaged for a 
number of years in the investigation of ancient Near Eastern 
religions I welcomed the opportunity the request afforded to 
bring together comparatively in the light of the archaeological 
and documentary evidence the belief in the Sky-god and his 
worship in the Semitic and Indo-European traditions. A recent 
inquiry into the cult of the Mother-goddess, followed by a survey 
of the concept of Deity in its wider aspects in this region and in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, made it increasingly apparent that the 
Sky-father and the Earth-mother constituted basic cultic figures. 
If the Great Mother and her prototypes often were more in evi¬ 
dence than either the heavenly Father or the preliterate Supreme 
Being, the fact remained that High Gods were and seem always to 
have been pre-eminent figures both among low races and in the 
higher civilizations. While the religious consciousness has been 
readily projected into divinities and symbolic objects and emblems 
connected with the mystery of birth, generation, and other aspects 
of fecundity and fertility, it has also been aware of a supra- 
mundane Power directly or indirectly creating and governing 
natural processes, personifying or having his abode in the sky. 

The prominence of these two fundamental elements in Semitic 
and Indo-European belief and cultus has been such that they merit 
more attention than they have received by those engaged in the 
comparative study of religion. Therefore, the subject seemed to be 
not inappropriate for a series of the Jordan Lectures requiring a 
comparison between two religions, which in this case have been 
very closely allied in origin, provenance, and by culture contact 
and diffusion in the earliest home of civilization in the Near East, 
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the contiguous areas of north-eastern Africa, south-western Asia, 
passing to south-eastern Europe at a crucial period in the history 
of religion. 

Moreover, closely associated with the worship of the Sky-god 
is the vexed question of the beginnings, nature and significance of 
monotheism, which is still in debate. It is regrettable that this 
aspect of the subject has become involved in theological issues 
which sometimes have introduced a controversial element in the 
evaluation of the evidence, causing doubts concerning its inter¬ 
pretation, particularly in the matter of tribal All-Fathers and their 
actual status, antiquity and character. Therefore, since one of the 
conditions of the Jordan Bequest is that ‘the comparative study 
shall be conducted on strictly scientific lines , , particular care has 
been taken in dealing with the conception of a Supreme Being 
and the development of monotheism in the two traditions under 
review, to preserve an impartial and objective approach to and 
examination of the available data. 

As the manuscript of the lectures has had to be in the hands of 
the School ready for publication before they were given, they are 
here presented substantially as they were delivered. In seven 
lectures it has not been possible to attempt a detailed statement of 
the available evidence, and sometimes the conclusions arrived at 
by more elaborate investigation, published by myself and other 
workers in this field, have had to be stated rather baldly. But I have 
tried to trace as accurately as I have been able the development of 
the salient features of the concept and worship of the Sky-god 
during the formative periods of the Semitic and Indo-European 
traditions, and in the documentation references have been supplied 
to the texts and to the relevant literature where additional 
information will be found. 


All Souls College 
Oxford 


E. O. J. 
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The Supreme God of the Sky 

B efore entering upon a comparative study of the Sky-god in 
Near Eastern and Indo-European religions to which I pro¬ 
pose to devote this course of lectures whichlhave been honoured to 
deliver on the Louis Jordan Foundation, the preliterary and pro¬ 
toliterary background of this concept of Deity requires some 
consideration if the later developments and modes of expression 
are to be seen in their proper perspective. This is important not 
least because the outlook has changed very considerably in recent 
years, particularly in the anthropological and archaeological 
approach to the subject. 

Under the influence of the evolutionary thought that pre¬ 
dominated at the end of the last century a unilineal development of 
religion was postulated proceeding in an orderly sequence from 
animism through polytheism to monotheism. This was supposed 
to have been brought about by an instinctive craving of the mind 
after simplification and unification causing the innumerable ani¬ 
mistic spirits and departmental gods eventually to be reduced to 
one supreme Creator and Controller of the universe. Thus, Tylor, 
having defined religion as ‘a belief in spiritual beings’ arising from 
mistaken inferences, from observations of such phenomena as 
dreams, trances, visions and death, it only remained for him to 
extend this animistic conception to the natural order and to give 
it a universal application. As the indwelling spirits were assigned 
human qualities and attributes they were organized as a divine 
society on the model of human social structures with the great 
gods and lesser spirits exercising the roles and functions of kings 
and chiefs and their officers. In the sky the hierarchy of higher 
gods reigned in heavenly splendour and sent down rain to nourish 
the earth unless they were moved to wrath. Then they manifested 
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their displeasure in violent thunderstorms, devastating hurricanes 
or consuming fires. 

Rivalling the all-encompassing Heavens was the Sim rising 
anew every morning and passing into oblivion in the underworld 
in the evening, giving life and light to the living and the dead, and 
sometimes assuming a paternal relationship with the occupant of 
the throne, or sacred stool, on earth. The Moon might be his 
satellite, or the order might be reversed, the Moon taking pre¬ 
cedence over the Sun. Although solar deifications lacked cohesion, 
and were more limited in their distribution than Sky beings, all 
the various members of the polytheistic hierarchy connected with 
natural phenomena were regarded as developments of animism, 
very much as in the assembly of great gods, chiefs, benefactors and 
other beneficent ancestors were among the deified heroes raised 
to divine rank and status after their death and duly venerated and 
propitiated as immortals . 1 Then, according to Frazer, instead of 
every tree having a separate indwelling spirit, a single god of the 
woods in general, a Silvanus, was conceived, or an Aeolus as the 
god of the wind, until in due course, by a further generaliza¬ 
tion and abstraction, the departmental deities were transformed 
into a monotheistic sovereign Lord and Maker of heaven and 
earth . 2 

That such a neat and tidy theoretical reconstruction of the 
development of theism was untenable soon became apparent. 
Before the close of the century, in fact, doubts had been cast upon 
it by Andrew Lang who called attention to the notion of tribal 
High Gods or All-Fathers among people in a primitive state of 
culture, such as the Australian aborigines. These Supreme Beings 
had never been the ghosts of the dead, or departmental gods 
carried to the highest power. They were thought to have existed 
before death came into the world, and in the formative period to 
have lived on the earth they had made, given the tribe its laws, 
instituted its Mysteries, particularly the initiation rites for the 

1 Tylor, Primitive Culture (1871), vol. i (4th ed., 1903), pp. 426 fF.; vol. ii, 
pp. 113 f., 247, 311 f. 

2 Frazer, The Worship of Nature (1926), pp. 9 fF. 
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purpose of inculcating right conduct and maintaining the estab¬ 
lished order, before they retired to dignified seclusion in the sky . 1 
So transcendent did they become that apart from presiding over 
the initiation ceremonies they have always tended to be regarded 
as shadowy figures, often little more than a personification and 
guardian of the tribal ethic, unless they have been allied with some 
lesser and more intimate divinity. Thus, among the Arunta in 
Central Australia Twanyirika degenerated into a bogey to scare 
and control women and children, the booming of the bull-roarer 
being represented to them as his voice . 2 

While, however, the Supreme Being frequently stands aloof 
from everyday affairs, nevertheless he is the highest expression of 
supernatural power and volition, primeval and beneficent, the 
ultimate authority in the social, ritual and moral orders. Indeed, 
when attention was first called to these ‘High Gods among low 
races’ by Lang and his contemporaries (e.g. A. W. Howitt, James 
Manning, and E. H. Man) they were dismissed by Tylor, Frazer 
and Herbert Spencer as survivals borrowed from Christian and 
Muslim monotheistic teaching. But it was shown by Mrs. Langloh 
Parker that she had collected her information about Baiame 
from an aged native who had been instructed concerning the 
tribal All-Father at his initiation long before missionary influence 
was felt in that part of New South Wales . 3 This has now been 
abundantly confirmed by the indefatigable labours of Wilhelm 
Schmidt and his collaborators, supplemented by evidence pro¬ 
duced by the most reliable trained anthropologists, who have 
testified to the belief as genuinely primitive all over the world. 

Thus, Professor Evans-Pritchard has recently recorded the con¬ 
cept of Deity as a Being of pure Spirit (. Kwoth ) among the Nuer 
in Nilotic East Africa. He is thought to be far away in the sky yet 
like the wind or air, ‘he is everywhere and being everywhere he 
is here now’. He created and sustains the earth, and ‘everything in 

1 The Making of Religion (1898). 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia (1938), p. 245; Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia (1904), p. 497; Howitt, Native Tribes of South-east 
Australia (1904), pp. 488 ff., 1540. 

8 The Euahlayi Tribe (1905), pp. 5 fF. 
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nature, in culture, in society and in men is as it is because God 
made it so’. Although he is ubiquitous and invisible he sees and 
hears all that happens, and being responsive to the supplications 
of those who call upon him, prayers are addressed to him and 
sacrifices offered to avoid misfortunes. He punishes wrongdoing, 
and as suffering is thought to be beyond human control, it is 
accepted with resignation because it is his will. But the conse¬ 
quences of wrongdoing can be stayed or mitigated by contrition 
and reparation, prayer and sacrifice . 1 

Such a conception, virtually indistinguishable from that in the 
higher monotheisms today, cannot be the final product of an 
evolutionary process as postulated by Tylor and Frazer and their 
contemporaries. It is rather a genuinely religious response to the 
notion of the Divine more fundamental than any unilineal 
development from plurality to unity. It is a spontaneous purposive 
functioning of an inherent type of thought and emotion; an 
evaluation of the Summum Bonum within the limits of the 
primitive mind, rather than speculation about souls and the uni¬ 
verse. Indeed, when the animation of nature is reflected upon and 
interpreted in terms of conceptual ideas about spirits and gods, the 
Supreme Being not infrequently tends to be left vaguely in the 
background. Therefore, so far from animism and polytheism 
passing into monotheism by a process of abstraction and general¬ 
ization, of simplification and unification, speculation about 
nature and the constitution of man has led to the peopling of 
natural phenomena with a multiplicity of spirits, departmental 
gods and culture heroes in such profusion that the more inaccess¬ 
ible High God in the sky often has receded further and further 
into the celestial background having less and less dealings with the 
world and its affairs. 

Thus, the self-created Baiame in south-east Australia dwells by 
the Milky Way in the sky, sitting on a crystal throne. He employs 
his sons, the sun and the moon, as his messengers to the earth, him¬ 
self being content to send the rain to make the vegetation green. 
Similarly, Daramulun on the east coast, since he went back to the 
1 Nuer Religion (Oxford, 1956), pp. 2 ff., 118, 124, 200 fF. 
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heavens after he had inaugurated the tribal initiation rites, has only 
been heard speaking in the thunder, and manifesting his presence 
by sending down the rain . 1 Atnatu, again, in the Kaitish tribe in 
the centre of Australia is said to have made himself and given 
himself his name before he ascended to the sky at a very remote 
period prior to the Alcheringa, the primeval Golden Age. There 
he is thought to hold intichiuma ceremonies to secure the increase 
of the totems and of the means of subsistence. He rejoices in the 
sound of the bull-roarer, but if it is not swung properly at the 
initiation rites he hurls down spears and drags up the men and boys 
to his celestial abode . 2 

While self-existent Beings of this nature can scarcely be ex¬ 
plained in terms of spirits or ghosts carried to the highest power, 
nevertheless, to affirm that a High God existed from the begin¬ 
ning before death came into the world and occupied a unique 
position as a sort of headman of the sky-country, does not pre¬ 
suppose any conception of time which admits of eternity as a 
corollary. To assert that he is able ‘to go anywhere’ or ‘do any¬ 
thing’ and to ‘know everything’ only could be regarded as 
implying omnipotence and omniscience in the very limited sense 
in which these attributes might be applied to a powerful medicine¬ 
man. Similarly, the creative functions of a Supreme Creator are 
comparable to those exercised by a great rain-maker and are 
restricted to the cosmological outlook, seldom extending over 
more than the locality which the tribe inhabits, while the problem 
of causation has little or no meaning beyond the powers he 
employs. When conduct comes under the control of the All- 
Father he acts as the guardian of the tribal ethic investing estab¬ 
lished custom with an inviolable sacredness. In this capacity he is 
the god of the Mysteries, and as Schebesta says of Kari, the 
Supreme Being of the Semang on the Malacca peninsula, he is 
‘first of all the lawgiver, ruling over the co mmunal fife of the 
men of the forest, and watching jealously to see that his com¬ 
mandments are kept ’. 3 These, however, seldom rise above the 

1 Howitt, op. dt., pp. 362, 466 ff. 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia (1904), p. 498. 

3 Schebesta, Les Pygmies (Paris, 1940), p. 148. 
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maintenance of the sacred sanctions governing the established 
order. But ma king due allowance for such concepts as eternity, 
omnipotence, omniscience, creation, and morality having a very 
different significance for Pygmies, or Australian aborigines, or 
even Nuer, from that for Aristotelian philosophers or Hebrew 
prophets, within the limitations of the primitive mind and its 
outlook and evaluations, creative, beneficent and ethical trans¬ 
cendental if somewhat otiose Sky-gods are and have been 
genuine indigenous figures in rudimentary society independent of 
missionary or other extraneous influences. 

If the existence of these High Gods cannot be reconciled with an 
animistic evolutionary interpretation of the origin of Theism, 
n ei t her is it indicative of a primeval monotheism, be it regarded 
as a self-disclosure of Deity at the threshold of religious experience, 
or as the beginning of a process of degeneration from the original 
belief in a sole Creator. Notwithstanding the elaborate strati- 
graphical culture-analysis ( Kulturkreise ) that has been conducted 
by Wilhelm Schmidt and the Vienna school to demonstrate the 
predominance of the belief in the Sky-gods as Supreme Beings in 
a hypothetical archaic substratum, or Urkultur, comprising Bush¬ 
men, Pygmies, Andamanese, Fuegians, Semang and the native 
tribes of South-east Australia , 1 the genuine primeval antiquity of 
either this so-called Urkultur or its gods has yet to be established. 
Upon this common basis diverse structures have been erected in 
mutual dependence; the totemic, the horticultural and the pas¬ 
toral aspects of society. At present, however, no confirmatory 
archaeological evidence has been produced to prove the relative 
antiquity of the component parts, and our knowledge of some of 
the ‘archaic’ people is very far from complete. Of the Tasman¬ 
ians we know practically nothing, and the information concern¬ 
ing the Pygmies, the Semang and the most primitive North 
American tribes is either insufficient or the testimony is too con- 

1 Graebner, Methode der Ethnologie (Heidelberg, 1911); Ankermann, Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie, xxxvii, 1905, pp. 28 ff.; Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee 
(Munster, 1926-35), i, pp. 743 ff-, vi, pp. 429 ff.; Origin and Growth of Religion 
(1931), PP- 220 ff 
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flicting to be adequate for the purposes of the hypothesis. Further¬ 
more, it is by no means clear that the alleged ‘archaic’ substratum 
is composed of the same elements among all the peoples included 
in the group (e.g. Bushmen, Andamanese, Fuegians, etc.). At any 
rate marked differences of opinion exist among the various 
workers in these respective fields concerning the character and 
significance of the religious beliefs current in the areas, particularly 
in relation to the Supreme Being, and the fact remains that how¬ 
ever intensively and analytically primitive cultures are studied, 
they cannot be shown to be really primeval. 

So far as the archaeological evidence is concerned little if any 
light is thrown on the problem by the available Palaeolithic data. 
A few oval pendants perforated at one end made of bone and 
stone have been found at Laugerie-Basse and at Laugerie-Haute 
near Les Eyzies in the Dordogne 1 similar in form to the bull- 
roarers and churinga among the native tribes of Australia and 
elsewhere. These have recurred in a Magdalenian site at Marcel, 
Indre, and at the Pinhole cave at Cresswell Crags in Derbyshire. 
But a few hypothetical pendants in a relatively late phase of the 
Palaeolithic, which could be associated with the All-Father belief, 
can hardly be regarded as corroborative evidence of any im¬ 
portance. Or, again, the supposed bear cult in the Drachenloch 
cave in the Swiss Alps is much too problematical to justify the 
claim that it was ‘a thank-offering to the supreme creative being 
for the bestowal of food ’, 2 neither the dating of the site nor the 
significance of its contents having been determined with any 
degree of certainty. Therefore, Schmidt was on very insecure 
ground in suggesting that the objects found at Drachenloch and 
the other bear sites proved that the hunters of the last inter¬ 
glaciation believed in a god of the chase, who was a later deriva¬ 
tive of the Supreme Being. 

Moreover, apart from the absence of reliable archaeological 
evidence in support of a primeval monotheism as the earliest form 
of religion, ‘secondary figures’ associated with High Gods cannot 

1 Bulletin Sociiti prihistoriquefrangaise, iv (1907), p. 215. 

2 H. Bachler, Urgeschichte der Schweiz (Frauenfeld, 1949), vol. i, p. 438. 
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be explained away as subsequent developments or degenerations. 
Everywhere in primitive states of culture both in the present and 
the past All-Fathers appear to have been associated with deified 
ancestors, culture heroes, spirits or departmental gods. Indeed, it 
is these secondary figures which in fact are of primary importance 
and significance in the practical affairs of everyday life, the High 
God tending to be the Deus otiosus only indirecdy operative in the 
cultus and its ritual techniques. As Pettazoni has said, the Supreme 
Being beyond the celestial phenomena is ‘a less definite figure, 
with less distinct outlines, in comparison with others which repre¬ 
sent objects of a more individualized nature, such as the moon and 
the sun; but having on the other hand the advantage of those 
characters of loftiness, supreme power and uniqueness which the 
sky could bestow upon him ’. 1 It is true, as the Vienna school has 
stressed, that High Gods sometimes are the recipients of prayers 
and sacrifices , 2 but the absence of a cult, and especially of seasonal 
rites, nevertheless, is a conspicuous feature of Sky-gods in 
primitive society. 

Everywhere it would seem there is always a small minority to 
whom the purely transcendental aspects of religion make a ready 
appeal, but for the majority it is only, or at least chiefly, at certain 
times and seasons, such as birth, marriage and death, the solstices, 
sowing and harvest, that the religious emotion is aroused to any 
very appreciable extent. To the intermittently and conventionally 
religious the Supreme Being seldom proves attractive. It is to the 
more intimate divinities, heroes, ancestors, or saints, to whom this 
type turns for sustenance, help, protection and strength as occasion 
requires. The High God is too lofty, unapproachable and function- 
less, and so he becomes otiose and shadowy. Although he stands 
head and shoulders above the rest of the pantheon as the climax of 
religious thought and experience, his very loftiness as the dweller 
in the sky makes him inaccessible. Therefore, he is left high and 

1 Dio: formazione e sviluppo del monoteismo nella storia delle religioni (Rome, 1922), 

p. 72. 

2 Schmidt, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 873 ff.; Schebesta, op. cit.; M. Gusinde, Feuerland- 
Indianer, vol. i (Modling, 1931). vol. ii (1937); W. Koppers, Bull. d. Schweizeri- 
schen Gesellschaft fiir Anthrop. und Ethnologie, 1944-5, vol. xxi, pp. 1-15. 
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dry in his exalted seclusion—the ‘One Above’ destined not 
infrequently to pass relatively into oblivion unless he is brought 
into direct relation with current affairs and operations. Thus, for 
example, among the Selk’nam of Tierra del Fuego, the eternal 
omnipotent, omniscient Temaukel, ‘He who is in the Sky’, is so 
transcendent and ‘wholly other’ in his abode beyond the stars, 
that his name is never uttered, and even creation is regarded as 
having been accomplished through the ancestors he appointed to 
act on his behalf . 1 

It is true that to the High God is attached a value superior to that 
of all other supernatural beings, a value which may well accord 
with the realization of the divine in the highest degree attainable 
in a specific cultural level. That the concept may have arisen spon¬ 
taneously, as Dr. Radin suggests, as ‘a purposive functioning of an 
inherent type of thought and emotion ’ 2 rather than as an elabora¬ 
tion of a certain kind of knowledge concerning the universe, is 
indicated by animistic and polytheistic interpretations of natural 
phenomena occurring whenever attempts have been made to 
rationalize cosmic operations. So far from polytheism passing 
into monotheism the reverse has been the case. As a recurrent 
feature everywhere the concept of a Supreme Being would appear 
to be the awareness of a Power, awful and mysterious, as the 
ground of the universe, and the highest evaluation of the Divine. 
But unless it acquires a cultic significance it fails to fulfil the basic 
requirements of an efficacious Theism, be it in primitive society or 
in any other state of culture. As under primitive conditions almost 
everywhere traces of a great Sky-god are to be found whose place 
has been taken and whose presence has been obscured for prac¬ 
tical purposes by other less exalted divine beings, so in modern 
times such movements as Deism in the eighteenth century were 
short-lived and ineffective for similar reasons, while the cultus 
of the saints has never lacked its zealous votaries. To be effective, 
gods, whatever their rank and status, must be ritually accessible 
and efficacious, immanent as well as transcendent. 

1 Gusinde, W. Schmidt-Festschrift (Vienna, 1928), pp. 269 ff. 

2 Monotheism among Primitive Peoples (1924), p. 67. 
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Take, for example, the divine ancestor and culture-hero 
Nyikang, the traditional founder and first king of the Shilluk in 
Nilotic East Africa. He is said to have led the people to the land 
they occupy along the White Nile, to have made them great, 
given them their laws, regulated their marriage customs, divided 
die country into districts and bestowed rain upon it. Then he 
disappeared mysteriously in a storm like the wind, but he has 
ever since continued to manifest himself from time to time in 
certain animals, or to alight on a tree as a bird, as well as to five 
on from age to age in the reigning monarch in whom his spirit is 
immanent. Prayers and sacrifices are offered to him and at ten 
shrines he is venerated. Before the annual rains begin a bullock is 
killed at the door of one of the sacred huts while the king calls 
upon his divine ancestor to intercede with Juok, the Supreme 
Being, to renew the face of the earth with life-giving showers. 
When the millet has been gathered a portion of the grain is taken 
to the shrines, ground into flour and made into porridge. Some of 
it is poured out on the threshold of the hut, some smeared on the 
outer walls, and the rest is emptied on the ground outside. There¬ 
fore, while the Supreme Being Juok is the ultimate source of 
beneficence, it is the culture-hero Nyikang, the first king, and the 
creator of the Shilluk, who is the intermediary between the High 
God and the nation, participating both in the divine order per¬ 
sonified in Juok and the sacral kingship in which his spirit resides . 1 
From him the reth (king) derives his supernatural power when he 
is enthroned on the sacred stool, and it was Nyikang who organ¬ 
ized the lineages and the royal succession when he established the 
nation in its habitat. Therefore, to him and the earthly embodi¬ 
ment of his spirit, the king, the people turn for succour and for 
everything they value most—fertility and the health of men, 
cattle and the crops, success in warfare and their general well¬ 
being. 

1 P. P. Howell, W. P. G. Thompson, Sudan Notes and Records (1946), p. 8; 
P. W. Hofinayr, Die Shilluk Geschichte , Religion und Leben eines Niloten-Stammes 
(1925); D. Westermann, The Shilluk People , Their Language and Folklore (1912); 
Sdigman, Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan (1932), pp. 90 
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While for practical purposes Nyikang and his successor on the 
sacred stool are the centre of the cultus, the mysterious and un- 
fathomable, everything, in fact, beyond the reach of human 
understanding, are ascribed to Juok. To him are attributed good 
and evil as the creator, the avenger of sins and the author of death. 
But standing above the world and independent of it, he takes no 
part in its day-to-day affairs. Since good and bad luck are under 
the control of subordinate spirits, all the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune are outside his province. He is neither wor- 
shipped, propitiated, reverenced, nor even mentioned by name 
except in formal greetings and sometimes in sickness and at death 
to appease the Great Spirit of the Sky through the intercession of 
Nyikang. Dwelling in lonely seclusion in his great house above 
the clouds, and having assigned the government of the world to 
the ancestral spirit, Nyikang, he never deals directly with his 
creation . 1 

High Gods of the Juok type, therefore, though very intimately 
related to the popular culture heroes and ancestors, are distinct 
from them both in their nature and function. The heroes, it is 
true, have often become associated with the heavenly bodies (sun, 
moon and constellations) and so acquired a place in the sky- 
world, but the earth is their sphere of operation. It is they who 
control the processes of nature and carry on mundane affairs, 
whereas the Supreme Being is regarded as the originator or 
transformer of the universe, and the author and giver of life in its 
manifold forms culminating in the fashioning of the human 
species. This accomplished, he has retired from the scene of his 
creative activities to the dignified remoteness of the celestial 
realms where, exercising little or no influence on human life, he has 
become exclusively the personification of divine transcendence, 
the Most High, omnipotent and omniscient, but too inaccessible 
to be the recipient of worship, or to play any active part in the 
religious life of the community. 

Thus, the Sky-god Olorun (‘Owner of the Sky’) of the 

1 Hofmayr, Anthropos, vi (1911), pp. 121 ff., 128 ff.; cf. Radin, Primitive 
Religion (1938), p. 260. 
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Yorubas of West Africa is thought to have entrusted the com¬ 
pletion of the creation of the world to a deputy, Obatala, and 
having wearied of his work ceased to take any further part in 
creative functions or the ordering of the cosmos and its denizens. 
Therefore, he is completely devoid of a cultus, temples, priests or 
images, and only in times of calamity when every other effort has 
failed, as a last resource, appeal may have to be made to him as 
the Supreme Being who was ultimately responsible for creation, in 
the hope that he may be aroused from his listlessness to come to 
the aid of afflicted humanity in its distress . 1 

Generally speaking in primitive society it is only in circum¬ 
stances of imminent serious evil that Sky-gods of this nature 
are besought in virtue of their omnipotence to come to the rescue. 
Although a value is attached to them superior to that of all 
other gods and spirits, it is most unlikely that at any time or place 
the religious concept of which they are the highest expression 
alone prevailed to die exclusion of all other modes of belief and 
practice. On the contrary, as has been demonstrated, the lesser 
spiritual beings always appear to have predominated. Neverthe¬ 
less, the fact that High Gods generally are assigned creative 
functions, sometimes as ‘producers’ or ‘transformers’, and are 
thought to have been responsible, either directly or indirecdy, for 
the establishment of the present cosmic order and the social 
structure, brings them within the theistic cosmological scheme. 

Thus, in some creation stories they are represented as the Earth- 
maker, or as the Sun-god or the Moon-god, and the First Father 
of mankind. Doubtless in many of these myths the idea of Deity 
has undergone a good deal of modification through the influence 
of the religious ‘formulator ’, 2 but since the Supreme Being so 
often is said to have retired from the world to the sky at some 
stage in its creation or early history, it would seem that he is 
regarded as having ‘once upon a time’ had closer relations with 
mundane affairs. Many have never ceased to be held responsible 

1 A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast (1894), pp. 35 ff.; 
Baudin, Les Missions Catholiques , No. 776 (1884), p. 191. 

2 Radin, Primitive Religion (1938), pp. 151 ff> 2 5 6 ff 
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for sending rain to fructify the earth, and still to manifest them¬ 
selves in various ways, as, for example, Bunjil in the Kulin tribes 
of Australia who is thought to make known his will in the aurora 
borealis and to make manikins out of bark and clay and breathe 
into their nostrils, mouth, and navel the breath of life . 1 Unless, 
however, the High God is the dynamic centre of creation and its 
continual ground and support as well as its initiator, he is always 
liable to be a shadowy deistic figure—‘that than which a greater 
cannot be conceived’, cut off from the universe and human 
society by his ontological transcendence. 

This has been the fate of not a few Sky-gods, but, nevertheless, 
it has been the celestial Supreme Being in one or other of his 
manifestations or transformations that has lain at the base of all the 
higher religions in the Eastern Mediterranean, Western Asia and 
India, usually in conjunction with the Earth-mother, as the female 
counterpart of the Sky-father, in the process of generation and 
birth. This is most apparent in the two traditions, Semitic and 
Indo-European, to be examined comparatively in the present 
course of lectures, and in their common background in Egypt and 
the Fertile Crescent. Thus, in the valley of the Nile where the 
solar theology predominated, the worship of a Sky-god who gave 
rain and fertility, as G. A. Wainwright has pointed out , 2 existed 
in predynastic times prior to the sun-cult at the beginning of the 
Dynastic period. For example, the predynastic Sky-god of the 
falcon clan is represented in the Pyramid Texts as the author and 
giver of life, the bestower of rain and of celestial fire. In fact, many 
forms and aspects of the Sun-god in the texts doubtless are sur¬ 
vivals of an earlier omnipresent Sky-god given a place in the 
solar theology. As Breasted says, ‘the all-enveloping glory and 
power of the Egyptian sun is the most insistent fact in the Nile 

1 Howitt, op. cit., p. 490; R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria (Mel¬ 
bourne, 1878), vol. i, p. 424; Van Gennep, Mythes et legendes d’Australie (Paris, 
1906), pp. 178 ff.; Pettazzoni, Dio: formazione e sviluppo del monoteismo nellastoria 
delle religioni, vol. i, L’essere celeste nelle credenze dei popoli primitivi (Rome, 1922), 
pp. 16 ff. 

2 The Sky-Religion in Egypt (Cambridge, 1938). 
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valley’. 1 Therefore, it is hardly surprising that the ancient 
Egyptians saw the Sun-god in different manifestations. In his daily 
course in the heavens he was Harakhte, the ‘Horus of the Horizon’ 
who with the three other local Horuses constituted the Four 
Horuses of the eastern sky represented as ‘four youths who sit on 
the east side of the sky, with curly hair’. 2 In the morning he came 
forth as Khepera, a winged beetle rising in the east and flying 
across the sky with outstretched wings, the solar disk on his head. 
Having run his course he tottered down in the west as an aged 
man, Atum, as he appeared at Heliopolis. 

Before the First Dynasty he was conceived there in this com¬ 
posite form as the sun in the sky manifest in the solar disk. Horus 
the Elder became his son, and as the solar cult predominated after 
the unification of Upper and Lower Egypt Re became supreme 
among the gods, absolute in his control of the Nile valley, the 
ally and protector of the throne. According to the Heliopolitan 
theologians he was the great primordial cosmic god Atum, 3 the 
father of the Ennead who had bestowed upon Geb the govern¬ 
ment of the earth, assisted by the Council of Nine Gods. Fused 
with Re he became the self-created Supreme Being arising out of 
Nun, the primordial abyss, who produced Shu, the atmosphere 
and the male principle, and his wife and sister Tefiiut, the female 
personification of moisture, who was identified with Hathor and 
so was represented also as the daughter of Re. Eventually in the 
New Kingdom when Thebes became the capital its local god 
Amon was brought into conjunction with Re, and in this dual 
capacity Amon-Re was worshipped at Kamak and Luxor with 
great magnificence as ‘the King of the gods’. By the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (c. 1546) he had inherited all the attributes, authority, 
functions and entire status of the solar deity par excellence, supreme 
in the pantheon. 

Thus the Egyptians arrived at a conception of a universal god 
without abandoning their polytheistic tradition, except for the 
abortive attempt of Amenhotep IV, subsequently known as 

1 Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (1912), p. 9. 

2 P.T., 1105. 3 P.T., Ut., 217; The Book of the Dead , ch. 17. 
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Ikhnaton, to establish an absolute solar monotheism centred in the 
ancient god of the air and of light, ‘Shu who is A ton’, the sun- 
disk, proclaimed as the sole God of heaven and earth, sustaining 
all things. During this interlude in the Eighteenth Dynasty 
(c. 1387-1366 b.c.) the temples of Amon-Re were closed, a new 
hierarchy was set up, the names of all the other gods were erased 
from the monuments, their images destroyed and the capital 
moved to Amama in Middle Egypt and renamed Akhetaton, ‘the 
Horizon of Aton\ The movement, however, failed because it was 
primarily confined to Ikhnaton and his entourage, and divorced 
from the needs of mankind at large it suffered the fate of High 
Gods everywhere who merely remained Supreme Beings. It had 
nothing to offer which gave assurance of immortality or of fruit¬ 
ful seasons with abundance of com and wine, and health and 
strength to the living. Therefore, in spite of its being in line with 
the expanding imperial power of the State, it made no permanent 
impression on the nation as a whole. The Aton was too remote to 
have a popular appeal. For practical purposes the Sky-gods and 
goddesses of the solar cycle had to be brought into relation with 
the Earth-gods of the Osiris-Isis cycle and the cult of the dead, so 
diat the beneficence of the celestial realms might be bestowed 
through their agency on the soil and give resurrection in the after- 
fife. Consequently, in the confusion that followed the death of 
Ikhnaton the Amonite Theban priesthood regained its power, 
and the old regime was restored under Tutankhamen. 

Thus, the ephemeral Aton heresy passed into oblivion as a 
temporary episode and the syncretistic solar tradition was not 
materially affected by it. Indeed, the Ikhnaton innovation was 
only a variation of the solar religion on the part of an individual¬ 
istic Pharaoh and weak ruler who did not hesitate to call himself 
‘the beautiful child of the Aton’, the ‘lord of every land’. The 
sun remained the supreme object of worship, however abstractly 
it might be conceived by the Pharaoh. Where he differed from his 
immediate predecessors was in eliminating the syncretistic nature 
of Atum-Re as a blend of the deified sun, the horizon and the 
falcon, ‘Re-Harakhte of the two horizons rejoicing in his name of 
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Show, who is the Aton’. But while the Aton was proclaimed by 
Ikhnaton as the sole God, for the populace he was the heavenly 
orb just as the ancient Sky-god was the falcon regarded as the 
manifestation of the power of the sun in the expanse of the sky. 

From predynastic times cosmic deities were personified on 
account of their greatness, celestial transcendence and attributes, 
but they were not usually accorded an organized cultus with 
temples assigned to them until Heliopolitan solar worship was 
definitely established. Even then no single god was regarded as the 
sole Deity without any independent subordinates, summing up 
in himself all the attributes distributed among the various mem¬ 
bers of the pantheon—e.g. Re, Atum, Amon, Ptah, and such god¬ 
desses as Isis and Hathor, in their several capacities and com¬ 
binations. Only at a particular place or for some specific purpose 
did any one of them occupy the supreme position. Even Ikhnaton 
in declaring the Aton to be ‘the sole God beside whom there is no 
other’ was not saying much more than had been affirmed from 
time to time already about Amon-Re, who also was described as 
‘the sole One’, 1 2 uniting in himself the creative power of air and 
of the sun. Thus, he became the closest approach to a supreme 
universal Deity within the scope of Egyptian polytheism, main¬ 
taining the traditional solar cultus. This Atonism lacked with its 
reformed and simplified liturgy, which was virtually confined to 
the Pharaoh and his courtiers for practical purposes. Nevertheless 
it remained essentially sun-worship centred in the deified solar 
disk, rising in the east and setting in the west thereby causing the 
world to be in darkness. 

It is possible, as Budge has suggested, that the Ikhnaton interlude 
owed something to the influences introduced from Mitanni by his 
mother Tii and his wife Nefertiti, both of whom, together with 
his grandmother, the queen of Thutmose IV, may have come 
from the region north of the Euphrates.® If this conjecture were 
substantiated the movement could be connected perhaps with 

1 The Book of the Dead , Papyrus of Ani (1913), pp. 109, 195. 

2 Budge, Tutankhamen , Amenism , Atenism and Egyptian Monotheism (1923), 
pp. ai, 113. 
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developments in the Vedic-Iranian sky religion, though the Aton 
does not actually bear any real resemblance to Mithra, Varuna or 
Indra, as will be considered later. It was so essentially a product of 
Egyptian solar theology differentiated from all that had gone 
before and that followed the interlude only by its devotion to 
Aton expressed in exalted language and lofty spiritual concepts. 

Thus, in the Hymn to the Sun recorded in the rock tombs of El- 
Amama the splendour of Aton is extolled in no unmeasured 
terms: 

Beautiful is thine appearing in the horizon of heaven, thou living 
sun, the first who lived! 

Thou risest in the eastern horizon, and 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty. 

Thou art beautiful and great and glistenest, and art high above 
every land; 

Thy rays, they encompass the lands, so far as all that thou hast 
created. 

Thou art Re, and thou reachest unto their end and subduest them 
for thy dear son. 

Though thou art far away, yet are thy rays upon earth; 

Thou art before their face. 

It then goes on to describe how the earth is in darkness like the 
dead when Aton sets in the western horizon, but as soon as he 
rises ‘the Two lands are in daily festivity’. Men resume their 
labours and ‘all cattle rest upon their pasturage, the trees and the 
plants flourish, the birds flutter in their marshes, and the sheep 
dance upon their feet’ (cf. Psalm civ. 20-23). His work as ‘the 
Creator of the germ in woman’ and as the source of all life is 
next extolled and his loving care for all his creatures: 

How manifold are thy works! 

They are hidden before men, 

O sole God whose powers no other possessest. 

Thou didst create the earth according to thy heart. 

Whilst thou wast alone. Cities, villages and fields, high¬ 
ways and rivers. 

All eyes see thee before them. 

c 
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Moreover, ‘in foreign countries, Syria and Kush 5 as well as ‘the 
land of Egypt’ ‘thou settest every man in his place’, it is said, 
‘thou suppliest their necessities’. Indeed the dominion of Aton 
is not confined to the earth since it was he who made ‘the Nile 
in the Nether World and the Nile in the Sky. O how excellent 
are thy designs, O Lord of eternity.’ 1 

Finally, the hymn concludes with a revelation to the king show¬ 
ing that despite these lofty sentiments, Ikhnaton was still thinking 
in terms of the Egyptian conception of the royal office: 

Thou art in my heart, 

There is no other that knowest thee 
Save thy son Ikhnaton. 

Thou hast made him wise 
In thy designs and in thy might. 

While the level of thought in many respects was in advance of 
that current in the contemporary solar theology, the Cairo hymn 
to Amon, probably written in the reign of Amenhotep II (c. 
1450-1425 b.c.) is not far removed when it is proclaimed: 

He who made herbage for the cattle 
And the fruit tree for men. 

He who made that whereon live the fish in the 
river, 

And the birds which inhabit the firmament. 

He who giveth bread to him that is in the egg, 
and sustaineth the son of the worm. 

He who made whereon the gnats live, 

The worms and the flies likewise. 

He who maketh that which the mice in their 
holes need, 

And sustaineth the birds (?) on every tree. 2 

Ikhnaton would seem to have derived his inspiration from this 
passage, but, nevertheless, by substituting the solar disk with 

1 Davies, Rock Tombs of El-Amama (1903-8), vi, pi. xxvii, xxix; Erman, 
Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (1927), p. 289. 

2 Erman, op. cit., p. 286. 
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emanating rays for the former anthropomorphic and therio- 
morphic symbols of deity, he spiritualized the conception of sun- 
worship. As the nimbus was one alone, without counterpart or 
equal, so Aton reigned alone. 1 

However, notwithstanding the determined stand he took in 
eliminating the worship of the Theban Amon-Re, he did not 
actually deny the existence of the other universal gods (e.g. Re, 
Osiris, Ptah), whose cultus was abrogated rather than denounced 
and completely abolished after the manner of the Hebrew 
prophets. Therefore, after the death of the heretic king they and 
their cultus were speedily restored with added prestige like the 
English monarch in 1660, contrary to what happened in Judaism 
after the Exile. Henceforth the syncretistic henotheism centred in 
the solar god of many names, attributes and manifestations held 
the field but he was never more than primus inter pares with a 
localized provenance in which the indigenous gods retained their 
individualities and functions. 

Similarly, the Earth-mother was regarded as the generative 
power in nature as a whole but she too was a many-sided goddess 
with a variety of names and epithets until eventually she was 
equated with the Magna Mater in Western Asia and the Graeco- 
Roman world. As the life-producer and maternal principle she 
personified sexual and vegetation fertility in its various aspects, 
expressed in terms of her matrimonial vicissitudes, conceiving as 
the fertile soil and bringing forth its luxurious vegetation in due 
season. 

In Egypt, however, the male god of procreation, Atum, in the 
creation myths was not accredited with a wife, resorting to mas¬ 
turbation to produce Shu and Tefnut, receiving his own semen in 
his mouth. Ptah conceived all things in his mind and brought 
them forth ex nihilo by ‘words of his tongue’. This, as will be 
considered in the next lecture, was in striking contrast to the 
Mesopotamian cosmology in which in spite of the male pre¬ 
dominance of the hierarchy of Sky-gods, the Mother-goddess 
(e.g. Inanna-Ishtar, Ninhursaga, Mah, Nintud) was regarded as 
1 Budge, op. cit., p. 79. 
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the ultimate source of life and generation. It was she who took 
the initiative in association with a male partner in the subordinate 
role of the Young god, who, like the king, acted as their instru¬ 
ment and agent. 

Behind the worship of the Sky-gods, in fact, a more basic 
Goddess cult seems to He in the remote and obscure prehistoric 
background going back at least to the Upper Palaeolithic . 1 Prom 
the Mediterranean to India, indeed, she was the dominant figure 
either as the Unmarried Mother personifying maternity, or in 
association with the Young God as her son or consort in the 
capacity of the begetter. But especially in arid regions and in 
oases on the fringes of deserts where water was the most urgent 
need, particularly with the rise of agricultural civilization, it was 
to the celestial powers who controlled the elements that resort was 
made in the first instance for the life-giving rain or inundation. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that in almost every ancient pantheon 
from the Neolithic onwards die figure of the Sky-god recurred, 
primarily concerned with the weather and the atmosphere, and 
with the creative process in general, however obscured he may 
have become sometimes by solarization and absolute transcend¬ 
ence. While he has always been liable to be remote and detached 
from the world and its affairs, nevertheless as the all-encompassing 
sky, the air and the wind ‘ blowing where it listeth’, with which he 
has been so often associated, he was regarded as all-powerful and 
all-seeing, and readily became a Weather-god. 

Prior to the advent of the Sun-god, with whom he has been 
frequently identified, it. was the celestial deity who was the 
Supreme Being responsible for giving fertility to the soil and the 
crops, usually in conjunction with the Mother-goddess. Sur¬ 
rounded with a retinue of gods and spirits engaged in their various 
avocations in relation to the divine ordering of all things in 
heaven and on earth, he was wholly transcendent in his own 
domain, in respect of his divine nature, attributes, and functions. 
But he cannot be regarded as a ‘monotheistic’ deity, inasmuch as 
gods many and lords many played their allotted roles in the 
1 James, Cult of the Mother-goddess (1959), pp. 13 fF. 
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pantheon, in nature and in human society as his agents, the Sky- 
god tradition equally well could be described as polytheistic and 
animistic. There is no convincing evidence that in prehistoric or 
protohistoric times one sole Supreme Deity was believed to have 
existence to the exclusion of all other divine beings. Monotheism 
in this sense is the prerogative of the higher living religions (i.e. 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity and Islam), but it has not 
evolved from polytheism and animism in a lineal development in 
the manner formerly surmised. As will be considered in greater 
detail later, each of these several theistic traditions has emerged 
within its own proper context and conditions, and has coexisted 
for its specific purposes and functions, which are in turn deter¬ 
mined largely by its cultural environment and the social structure 
in which it occurs. 



II 


The Sky-God in the Ancient Near East 

ttaving made a preliminary survey of the preliterary and 
TjLprotoliterary background of the belief in the supreme god 
of the Sky, it now remains to consider this concept of Deity in its 
earliest manifestations in the ancient Near East. In the light of our 
greatly increased knowledge of the rise and development of 
civilization in this crucial region it seems reasonable to suppose 
that originally the Sumerians, before they became the dominant 
element in southern Mesopotamia, were neither Semites nor 
Indo-Europeans. It is not improbable that when they descended 
from Transcaucasia or Transcapsia into the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates early in the fourth millennium b.c., bringing with them 
their distinctive culture, religion and agglutinative language, a 
civilization was already established in what was to be known as 
‘the land of Sumer’ or Shinar. This may have been introduced by 
Aramaeans from south-western Iran and by Semites from the 
West. 1 In any case, the cross-fertilization of these cultures pro¬ 
duced the first urban community, the Sumerian civilization being 
a composite culture derived from a variety of sources which con¬ 
stituted a new epoch in Mesopotamia, and by about 2775 it was 
extended to the Mediterranean before it was overcome by the 
rising power of the Semites under Sargon in the middle of the 
third millennium b.c. The Old Akkadian Semitic period (c. 
2350-2180 b.c.), however, was essentially a continuation of the 
Sumerian regime in which already Semitic names had occurred 
in the King -list of the Early Dynasties of Kish (2800-2360 B.c.). 

Thus, the Great Triad of gods in the Sumerian pantheon, Anu, 
F.nlil and Ea or Enki, was established before the Semitic empire of 

1 Kramer, A.J.A. 52, 1948, pp. 156 ff.; From the Tablets of Sumer (1956), 
pp. 238 ff. 
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Akkad had been founded under Sargon in the narrow plain north 
of Sumer. That the Supreme Being Anu, who from the time of 
Gudea, King of Lagash (c. 2060-2042 b.c.), had occupied an inde¬ 
pendent position controlling the universe and the course of human 
affairs, was of Sumerian origin is indicated by the occurrence of 
his name under its Sumerian equivalent Ana or Anna (‘sky’) in 
the list of deities on an inscription belonging to the reign of the 
Sumerian ruler Lugal-zaggisi (c. 2300 b.c.). Associated with him 
were the other two members of the Triad, Enlil and Enki (or 
Ea), each with his consort and his own cult centre. Anu presided 
over Erech (Uruk), Enlil, the Storm- and Wind-god, over 
Nippur, and Enki the Water-god over Eridu at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, the oldest of the Sumerian cities. 

Both Anu and Enlil were described as the ‘King of the gods’, 
but Enlil being less obscure and lofty than Anu, he became the 
most prominent Sumerian deity, the leader of the pantheon, 
during the greater part of the third millennium b.c. As the ‘Lord 
of the Winds’ his power was manifest in the violence of the storms 
he personified and produced, although from his celestial abode he 
was also the beneficent bestower of the rains required to fructify 
the earth. He was held responsible, however, for the destruction of 
Ur by the Elamites, causing a devastating storm, and it was under 
his sanction that Lugal-zaggisi subdued Lagash and became ‘King 
of the Land 5 . 1 Therefore, Enlil was by no means inactive in 
human affairs, and if Anu was the King (sharru) and Father of the 
gods (abu ilani ) standing at the head of the divine hierarchy 2 as the 
ultimate authority in the northern sky, Enlil was the executor of 
this power on earth. Anu, in fact, became little more than an 
abstraction in Babylonia, and in Assyria his worship was obscured 
by that of Ashur, who assumed the role of Enlil and that of 
Marduk as the head of the pantheon. Even at Erech he was over¬ 
shadowed by Ishtar, his daughter, the great goddess and successor 

1 Kramer, Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur (Assyriological Studies, no. 12, 
Oriental Institute of Chicago, 1940), pp. 3 5 ff., 39 ff.; Jacobsen, J.A.O.S. lix (1939), 
pp. 486 ff. 

2 Zimmem, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (Berlin, 1902), p. 352; 
P. Dhorme, La Religion Assyro-Babylonienne (Paris, 1910), p. 68. 
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of the Sumerian Inanna, while at Ashur he shared a temple with 
Adad, the Storm-god, who in a second Triad was combined with 
Shamash, the Sun-god, and with Sin, the Moon-god, the son of 
Enlil. 

The third member of the Great Babylonian divine Triad, Enki 
or Ea, ‘the Lord of the watery deep’ the Apsu, was the personi¬ 
fication of wisdom and the source of all esoteric knowledge having 
his abode in the primordial subterranean ocean on which the 
earth rested. He was also in the nature of a culture hero as he was 
alleged to have taught the art of writing and geometry, shown 
mankin d how to build cities and temples, and cultivate the soil 
after the Flood in the third millennium B.c. His temple at Eridu, 
where the ‘sweet waters’ of the Tigris and Euphrates mingled 
with the salt or ‘bitter waters’ of the sea, was also the traditional 
site of the fashioning of the human species from clay by Anu, and 
their endowment by Ea with the breath of life. He, in short, was 
at once the giver of life, the patron of the arts, the creator of the 
‘fates’ determining human destinies, and the personification of the 
rivers, the guardian of the fountains, and the lord of incantations. 

Notwithstanding the power exercised in heaven and on earth 
by this Triad, neither Anu, Enlil nor Enki (Ea) occupied the 
position of the Sun-god in Egypt. In the Sumerian pantheon Anu 
at first was relatively an unimportant Sky-god, and when he 
attained supremacy from the time of Gudea, Enlil of Nippur was 
Lord of the earth and Enki the Lord of the waters. Moreover, in 
the Creation epic in its Akkadian form which was based on an 
earlier Sumerian myth, he is said to have committed to Marduk, 
the son of Enki, the rule of mankind. Nevertheless, although he 
shared and delegated his functions, giving to Marduk absolute 
authority in the world, he remained the most potent power in the 
cosmos, honoured by the gods as their father and chief. Thus, they 
exclaimed: 

What thou hast ordered (comes) true! 

The utterance of prince and lord is 

What thou hast ordered (that with which) 
thou art in agreement. 
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O Anu! thy great command takes precedence. 

Who could say no? 

O father of the gods, thy command and 
very foundation of heaven and earth, 

What God could spurn it . 1 

His absolute sovereignty was clearly recognized when he was 
addressed as: 

Wielder of the sceptre, the ring and the palu, 

Who callest to Kingship. 

Sovereign of the gods, whose word prevails 
in the ordained assembly of the great gods, 

Lord of the glorious crown, astounding 
through thine enchantment, 

Rider of great storms, who occupies the date of 
sovereignty, wondrous regal— 

To the pronouncements of the holy mouth 
are the Igigi attentive; 

In fear before thee move the Anunnaki; 

Like storm-swept reeds now to thy orders all 
the gods . 2 

Therefore, when any outward thing happened it was to Anu 
that the gods turned for succour, as, for example, during the 
Deluge and when Ishtar was cursed by Gilgamesh, request was 
made to him to send a celestial bull against him. Similarly, when 
Adapa broke one of the wings of the South Wind in his rage at 
his boat being overturned by a sudden gust, he was summoned 
to appear before Anu to give an account of his misdeed. 3 But 
while he reigned supreme in the celestial realms he never appeared 
on earth or had direct dealings with mundane affairs. Even the 
creation of the world and of mankind he delegated to Marduk 
as a reward for his victory over Tiamat and her forces, giving him 
absolute authority in the world. His consort, Antu, was a very 
inconspicuous figure who soon gave place to Inaana-Ishtar, the 

1 Revue d’Assyriologie et d’archeologie orientate (Paris, 1884), xi, 144, obv. 1-14. 

2 Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens (Paris, 1921), p. 70, obv. 1-14. 

3 Speiser, A.N.E.T. (1950), p. 101. 
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Great Mother, as the most fitting wife of the ‘Father and King of 
the gods’, the union of Anu and Antu having produced the under¬ 
world gods, or Anunnaki , and seven demons, asakki. 

The second member of the Babylonian Triad, Enlil, the Storm- 
and Wind-god, being the executive power was more accessible, 
and when the Semites entered the country he was called Bel, the 
Semitic designation of deity as the ‘owner’ or ‘master’ of the 
land. This gave him a more intimate relation with human affairs. 
At his cult-centre Nippur, he had long been worshipped as the 
god of the atmosphere manifest in storms and hurricanes and con¬ 
trolling the forces of nature, while remaining essentially a Sky- 
god. Originally he appears to have been responsible for the 
creation of heaven and earth and to have determined the fates of 
men with a national status and prestige. Thus, in a Sumerian text 
he was represented as the primeval figure of the Golden Age: 

There was no lion, there was no wild dog , no wolf, 

There was no fear, no terror, 

Man had no rival, 

In those days the land of Shubur (East), the place of plenty, of 
righteous devices, 

Harmony-tongued Sumer (South), the great land of the ‘decrees of 
princeship’, 

Uri (North), the land having all that is needful , 

The land Martu (West), resting in security, 

The whole universe, the people in unison , 

To Enlil in one tongue gave praise. 1 

He was more than the patron deity of Nippur and personifica¬ 
tion of the storm, and before the establishment of the Semitic 
Akkadian Empire under Hammurabi he took precedence over 
Anu and Enki in the Great Triad, typifying the devastating force 
of Mesopotamian storms, upholding the cosmos and bringing 
order out of chaos, addressed as: 

O Thou who dost encompass all heaven and earth, fleet god, 
Wise instructor of the people, 

Who dost survey the regions of the world; 

1 Kramer, Sumerian Mythology (Philadelphia, 1944), Frontispiece. 
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Prince, counsellor, whose word is heeded, 

Whose spoken word-gods cannot alter, 

The utterance of whose lips no god may spurn; 

Great Lord, ruler of gods, in heaven, 

Counsellor of gods on earth, judicious prince. 1 

There can be little doubt that Enlil originally was the hero of 
the Creation Epic, Enuma elish , before Marduk usurped his posi¬ 
tion and function as the champion chosen by the gods to conquer 
Tiamat. No god, however, in Babylonia had a permanently 
assured status. Anu was a shadowy figure representing the supreme 
authority in the sky-world, controlling and overruling the uni¬ 
verse, but Enlil exercised divine power manifest in its several 
aspects ranging from the raging storm spreading terror and 
destruction to gods and men alike, to the peaceful and beneficent 
maintenance of nature and the state. Enki or Ea, ‘the Lord of the 
watery deep’, whose dwelling was in the Apsu, was no less 
diverse in his powers and operations. Being essentially the god of 
the earth he was in closer touch with the world and mankind, 
regarded as responsible for the production of life through the 
agency of the ‘sweet waters’ he embodied, and of endowing 
mankind with the breath of life. 

Therefore, each of the three leaders of the Babylonian pantheon 
had his share in the creative process and continued to control and 
determine natural phenomena and human affairs. Moreover, the 
Great Triad became eclipsed in some measure by the rise of the 
younger generation of gods—Sin the Moon-god, Shamash the 
Sun-god, and Adad the Storm-god, with whom Ishtar was 
associated. Nevertheless, the original Triad continued to rule over 
the three divisions of the universe—the sky, the air and the 
waters—in their respective roles, though, unlike Re and Ptah in 
Egypt, they were never creators and the source of all the other 
gods. This also applied to Marduk when he was raised to suprem¬ 
acy after Hammurabi had unified Sumer and Akkad into one 
Empire and made Babylon the capital. 

Although no mention of Marduk occurs in the Sumerian texts, 

1 Keilschrifttexte aus Assur Religiosen Inhalts , 25, iii, 21-9, and 68 obv. 1-11, 
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he is usually associated with an inferior deity, the son of Ea of 
Eridu, under a variety of titles (e.g. Asaru, Asar-lu-dug, Enbilulu ), 1 
who was eventually transferred to the city of Babylon. The 
Semitic form of his name, Marduk, suggests a solar significance, 
while his descent from Ea brought him into relation with the 
fructifying waters and the renewal of vegetation in the spring— 
‘the Asaru who restores man to happiness’. Having become 
installed at Babylon the rapid rise of the city as the capital of the 
Empire about 1700 b.c. had a reciprocal effect upon its hitherto 
obscure god when Hammurabi ascribed his triumph to Marduk. 
This, however, raised a problem as the Sumerian Great Triad was 
already established among the Akkadians, and the Semites in 
Assyria, Cappadocia and elsewhere in Western Asia. 

It was within this Sumerian context that he was made the head 
of the pantheon and accorded the roles of Tammuz and Enlil as 
the central figure in the Emma elish —the Sun-god of spring—-with 
all that this implied in the seasonal sequence. The Sumerian 
creation epic was then restated in its Semitic version with Marduk 
as its hero destroying Tiamat and the forces of chaos, and having 
bestowed upon him as a reward the collective power of the gods 
and their leadership in heaven and on earth. The struggle sym¬ 
bolized the conquest of light over darkness, of the renewal of life 
in the spring after the drought of summer, enacted annually in 
the New Year Festival in his temple, the Esagila at Babylon, with 
Marduk as the key figure, and the Semitic creation story as the 
cult-legend. 

Although Anu, Enlil and Ea remained supreme they entrusted 
the direction of the universe to Marduk. From Enlil he obtained 
the rule over the four quarters of the earth, and he was assigned 
the determination of the destiny of men. To him were ascribed 
the powers and attributes of all the great gods, and the title ‘Bel’, 
belonging originally to Enlil of Nippur, was conferred upon him 
as ‘the Lord of the lands’, while astrologically he was identified 
with Jupiter in spite of his solar aspects. His pre-eminence, how¬ 
ever, rested upon that of his city, Babylon, as the political and 
1 Schrader, Assyrisch-Babyl. Keilschriften , p. 129. 
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cultural centre in the middle of the second millennium B.c. Con¬ 
sequently, notwithstanding his all-embracing status, it only 
remained for Assyrians to secure domination in the next millen¬ 
nium, first in Mesopotamia and then in the greater part of 
Western Asia, for him in his turn to be displaced by their national 
god Ashur, the might of Babylon having succumbed to that of 
Nineveh. The Assyrian deity who bore the name of their capital 
Ashur was also probably of Sumerian origin, though his designa¬ 
tion is obscure. In any case, he was purely a local god with no 
pretensions other than those of the divine patron of the city over 
which he presided. It was, in fact, in this capacity that he was 
raised to pre-eminence when the warlike Semitic colonists in the 
north became the most formidable rival and eventually the con¬ 
queror of their southern cousins, establishing an Empire destined 
to extend throughout Western Asia. Thus, Ashur became ‘King 
of the Gods, self-created, father of the gods, maker of the sky of 
Anu and of the underworld, author of mankind, who fives in the 
bright heavens. Lord of the gods, he who ordained men’s fate’. 
Identified with the might of Enfil he was essentially a warrior-god 
leading the Assyrian forces to victory. 

With the spread of Assyrian domination the sovereignty of 
Ashur was extended far and wide, kings ruling as his priest on 
earth in their several states, though not as his son as in Egypt. In 
his name they fought their battles and brought the fruits of victory 
as a tribute to him. It was, however, the course of political events 
that determined the status and fortunes of the Assyrian supreme 
deity, as in the case of Marduk in Babylonia. Therefore it only 
required the decline of the Empire in the reign of Ramman- 
nirari for Anu to regain the precedence he had held prior to the 
supremacy of the city of Ashur. This, it is true, proved to be a 
temporary relapse, but it showed how dependent a City-god was 
on the course of political events, in contrast to a Sky-god who 
exercised his functions transcendentally. 

hi Mesopotamia, however, the cosmic order was conceived 
politically, and radical changes in the established rule were thought 
to be preceded by upheavals among the gods in the celestial 
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sphere. It was they who deposed Enlil of Nippur and transferred 
his domain to Marduk of Babylon, and subsequently to Ashur in 
Assyria. Behind the sky-gods there were divine forces at work 
who decreed the leadership of Enlil, Marduk and Ashur, to all of 
whom the establishment of the present world order was attributed 
in the Creation Epic. But over and above these gods and their 
creative activities was the power of Anu, lord of heaven, and his 
generation of gods. They in their turn originated from a prim¬ 
ordial Tiamat and Apsu, the begetter of the gods. Mundane 
events had their celestial counterparts, and the progressive 
structural differentiation of the universe was the story of the 
creation of the gods emerging from the struggles of the gods 
culminating in the kingship of Marduk, and the universal rule 
of Ashur crystallized in the personality of one central divine 
figure. 

This, however, was the nearest approach to genuine monolatry in 
Assyro-Babylonian religion since he embodied all the qualities and 
attributes assigned to all the other greater gods who were eventually 
merged in his all-embracing personality while still retaining their 
own names. But it did not prevent each and every local god being 
worshipped as the chief god of the universe in his own place with¬ 
out conflicting with the claims of his opposite number elsewhere. 
This was much less conspicuous in Assyria than in Babylonia, but, 
nevertheless, in Mesopotamia the concept of deity was never con¬ 
ceived in terms of a single transcendental Being as the author and 
ground of all existence, devoid of anthropomorphic and sexual 
characteristics and dependence upon the rise and fall of the city 
or territory with which he was especially associated. As will be 
considered in the next chapter, this achievement among the 
Semites was reserved for the Hebrews. The Babylonians and 
Assyrians, however, came nearer to it than any other Semitic 
people in the ancient Near East. Their use of the designation Bel 
as a proper name for Enlil and Marduk as the ‘Lords’ par excellence 
differentiated them and their consorts from the Baalim among the 
rest of the West Semites, though it was also used in Babylonia in 
addressing other gods. But as the name of an individual deity it 
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signified primarily either Enlil of Nippur or Marduk of Babylon, 
and the Belit with whom they consorted. Thus, when Marduk 
regained the supremacy temporarily surrendered to Ashur the 
title was applied exclusively to him as a proper name—Bel- 
Marduk. 

Elsewhere among the Semites in Syria and Asia Minor, where 
Baal as a designation for a deity was widely employed as a com¬ 
mon noun it had the connotation of the ‘owner* or ‘occupier’ of 
a sanctuary, sacred object, house or locality. When, however, it 
was used as the personal name of a god, as, for example, in the 
Ras Shamra texts or in the Qld Testament, it usually signified a 
divine being connected in some manner with fertility. This is 
most apparent in the case of the Canaanite Aleyan-Baal in the 
Baal and Anat poems recorded on the tablets belonging to the 
middle of the second millennium b.c. recovered since 1930 from 
the archives at Ugarit on the northern coast of Syria. Notwith¬ 
standing their fragmentary condition, incomplete decipherment 
and many obscurities, it is clear that they are mainly concerned 
with a shadowy Sky-god El and the Storm- and Weather-god 
Aleyan-Baal, the bestower of the fructifying rain giving hfe to the 
soil as ‘the Lord over the furrows of the field’, the West Semitic 
fertility god. It was he among the Syrian Baalim who was the 
central figure in the texts (together with the warrior-goddess 
Anat), occupying a position similar to that of Marduk in 
Babylonia. 

Thus, he was the Young god engaged in the perennial mortal 
struggle with the forces of death, drought and decay, ending with 
his victory over his adversaries (Yam, Prince Sea and Mot) with 
the aid of the goddess Anat, his sister-consort, and the building of 
his celestial palace with lattices, presumably to enable the rain to 
fall upon the earth. His disappearance into the nether regions had 
brought the Hfe of vegetation to a standstill. Mot, the god of 
aridity, then ‘wandering over every mountain to the heart of the 
earth, every hill to the earth’s very bowels’, wrought desolation 
by robbing them of the breath of Hfe. 1 Upon the release of 
1 1 A.B. ii. 15-20. 
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Aleyan-Baal ‘the rain-clouds were restored; the heavens rained oil 
and the wadis ran with honey’. 1 

Although there is no unity of theme, the story seems to be based 
on that of the seasonal cycle with Baal as the god of rain and 
fertility, bestowing his beneficence from September to May, and 
Mot, the god of death and aridity, presiding over the period of 
drought. It is true, as Gordon has pointed out, that in Syria the 
summer was not a season of fertility, 2 but, nevertheless, the return 
of the refreshing rains always was eagerly awaited. To this recur¬ 
rent crucial event in all probability the myth and its ritual enact¬ 
ment was directed, as in Mesopotamia at the New Year Festival, 
either annually or perhaps sabbatically. The struggle between life 
and death in nature being perennial, neither of the contending 
forces could be ultimately destroyed. When the reign of Baal was 
restored fertility returned, but although Anat slew Mot, treating 
him like the corn-spirit in the harvested grain, 3 he could not be 
finally destroyed. So the conflict continued, watched over by the 
remote Sky-god El who in spite of his status as the Supreme 
Being was compelled to acquiesce in the prescribed course of 
events in nature. 

The relation between the High God and the Weather-god in 
these texts is not easy to determine. El is represented as the head 
of the Ugaritic pantheon, ilum contracted into el being the 
generic Canaanite word for ‘god’, meaning ‘the strong, power¬ 
ful one’. Although he occupied the same position as Anu in 
Mesopotamia he is not actually equated with the sky. His abode is 
said to be ‘at the sources of the (two) rivers, in the midst of the 
fountains of the two deeps’, ‘a thousand plains, ten thousand 
fields from Canaan’. 4 On the remote Ugaritic Olympus, the 
‘Mount of the North’ identified with Mons Cassius, the modem 
el-Akra to the north of Ras Shamra, the highest mountain in 
Syria, where the waters of the upper and lower firmament may 

1 A.B. 49: iii. 6 ff., 12. 8 Gordon, Ugaritic Literature (Rome, 1949), p. 4. 

3 A.B. ii. 27-37. 

4 J. A. Montgomery, J.A.O.S. 53, p. in; Albright, Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel (Baltimore, 1946), p. 72. 
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have been thought to meet, 1 he exercised his functions like many 
another Supreme Being originally having celestial affinities. In 
the Ugaritic texts, however, he is represented as playing a rela¬ 
tively passive role as an ‘old god’ lacking potency, though after 
an erotic display ofvirility he is portrayed as seducing two women 
and from them producing two ‘beautiful and gracious gods’, 
suckled by Asherah. 2 

In the absence of a genuine creation story in the Ugaritic texts 
the creativity of El as ‘the father of the gods and men’, full of 
days and mature in wisdom, was described in terms of generation 
and paternity. 3 He was, in fact, the Begetter rather than the 
Creator in the true sense of the term, and Eleyon, who originally 
was a celestial deity, probably was quite distinct from him, El 
being essentially ‘Lord of the earth’. 4 Therefore, it may be to an 
earlier divine generation corresponding to Alalu of the Hurrian 
pantheon that we have to look for the primordial celestial 
Creator of whom El in his more mundane activities was a rather 
shadowy reflection presiding over the resources of nature, the 
keeper of the secrets of hunting, agriculture and fertility. If this 
were so his decline must have started at a very early period. 

How he lost his authority and ceased to dominate the pantheon 
and how Baal rose to supremacy cannot be ascertained in the 
absence of adequate documentary data. It would seem to have 
been a long-drawn-out struggle in which El gradually decreased 
in potency and control while Baal increased as the divine ener¬ 
gizer having firmly in his hands the sky and the rainfall. Thus, 
when it was Baal’s turn to bring life out of the earth El had no 
choice but to ‘overturn Mot’s throne and break the sceptre of 
his dominion’, forcing him to surrender and acknowledge the 

1 Albright, American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature , xxxix (1922), 
pp. 15 ff. 

2 Virolleaud, Syria, xiv (1933), fasc. 2, pp. 128 ff.; Ginsberg, J.R.A.S. (1935), 
PP- 45 ff 

3 I A.B. iii-iv, II A.B. n; iii. 32. 

4 Journal of Biblical Literature , 63 (1944), p. 1 n. 1, 9; Dussaud, Annuaire de 
Vinstitut de Philologie et d'Histoire orientale et slaves , 9 Brussels (1949), p. 231; 
Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts (Leiden, 1955), pp. 51 ff. 
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kingship of Baal, thereby bringing the drought to an end. 1 But 
although Baal became the central and most powerful figure in the 
Ugaritic cult, honoured as the ‘Rider on the Clouds’, and feared 
as the Lord of the storm and the thunder rocking mountains and 
making the earth quake, there is no suggestion that he was 
regarded as the Creator or ultimate source of life. 

This dynamic Young god appears to have been a later incor¬ 
poration in the Canaanite pantheon. Thus, he was considered to 
be the son of Dagon, the Amorite Corn-god and Storm-god, 
whose sister Anat among her various relationships was the consort 
of Baal. He was also identified with the widespread Western 
Semitic Storm-god Adad or Ramman, the sky-god par excellence, 
later identified with the Sun-god, and subsequently with Zeus 
and Jupiter. He too reigned as the ‘Lord’ enthroned on a lofty 
mountain in the northern heavens. On the Ras Shamra tablets his 
name usually occurs in a contracted form in association with Baal, 
in a manner suggesting that they were one and the same divinity, 
though Hadad had a wider distribution in the Near East in the 
middle of the second millennium b.c., especially among the 
Assyrians, the Amorites and throughout Asia Minor, his worship 
having been fostered by Hammurabi. 2 True to type he was 
responsible for sending rain to replenish the earth, or for with¬ 
holding it when he was angry. So popular was his cultus and 
essential for the well-being of the regions where he held sway that 
temples were erected or dedicated in his honour everywhere, 
while in Ashur one was consecrated to him in conjunction with 
his father Anu. 3 He was the ‘Lord of abundance’, the ‘irrigator 
of heaven and earth’, pouring down the life-giving rain in the role 
of the dying and rising god. He was also feared as the Storm-god 
and ‘thunderer’, releasing the forces of destruction and causing 
disastrous floods bringing want and hunger in their wake. 

His name was prominent in Palestine in the Amama period (c. 

1 A.B. 49: v. 1 ff. 

2 Code of Hammurabi, epilogue, rev. xxvii, 64 ff.; prologue iii, 56 ff.; Meek, 
A.N.E.T. 179 (6180). 

3 Mitteilungen der altorientalischen Gesellschaft, i, 3 (1925), pp. 15 ff 
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1400 b.c.), and its occurrence in the Mari Letters shows that his 
cult was established in northern Mesopotamia, while at Arrapha 
he appears to have been associated with the New Year Festival. 1 
Lucian refers to his worship in conjunction with his consort the 
Syrian goddess Atargatis in his chief sanctuary at Hierapolis near 
the Euphrates to the south of Carchemish with rites which go 
back to a much earlier period. 2 He was worshipped also in Sam’al, 
in Aleppo and in Damascus, and as the principal Sky-god he was 
later identified with the Sun-god. In Palestine at Megiddo he 
appeared as the dying and reviving Storm- and Weather-god, 
Hadad-Rimmon, 3 and at Byblus and in Cyprus as Adonis, while 
a sanctuary was dedicated to him at Halab near Ugarit. 

Ba lu being a generic term for ‘lord’, the identification of Baal 
as a proper name with this leading Semitic god in Western Asia 
made him a composite deity combining the common characteris¬ 
tics of the Storm- and Weather-god. In this guise he was a recur¬ 
rent figure in widely dispersed theogonies, but although he was a 
relatively late introduction into the Canaanite pantheon, once he 
gained access to it he became the most outstanding deity in the 
cultus as a distinct and independent personality whatever might 
be his precise designation. The difference between Baal, Aleyan- 
Baal and Hadad (or Adad) is merely terminological. In each and 
every case he is one and the same ancient Semitic Rain-and Storm- 
god described under one or the other of his separate names and 
having the same nature, cultus, functions and characteristics, e.g. 
those of the dying and rising young fertility god with fighting 
features and celestial affinities. 

Although the relation of the Ugaritic Baal with El is by no 
means clear in the Ras Shamra texts, since he is represented as 
the son of Dagon there can be little doubt that this ancient 
Amorite Corn- and Storm-god, intimately connected with 
vegetation and fertility, whose cult-centre was in the region of the 
Upper Euphrates, occupied a prominent position in northern 

1 de Genouillac, Revue d'assyriologie et d’archeologie orientate, vii (1910), pp. 151 ff. 

2 Strong and Gars tang, The Syrian Goddess (1913), pp. 25 fF. 

3 Zech. xii. n. 
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Syria. Thus, at Ugarit two temples have been excavated by Pro¬ 
fessor Schaeffer dedicated respectively to Baal and Dagon, 1 the 
older of them being sacred to Dagon. This sanctuary is divided 
into two rooms with thick walls suggestive of an esoteric cultus, 
whereas in that in honour of Baal the absence of a heavy wall, and 
the large court at one end, are indicative of a public ritual per¬ 
formed in the presence of a considerable gathering. But both have 
the same plan, dimensions and orientation, doubtless because in 
them much the same rites were held, though in one case they were 
private and in the other public. This would be in accord with the 
status of the twp gods. 

Dagon was also closely associated with Anu in Babylonia where 
he was regarded as the old Bel, and in Assyria with Enlil whose 
traits were assigned to him. In these capacities he assumed the role 
of the more sedate older generation of gods rather than of the 
dynamic young gods like Marduk and Baal. He was, however, 
essentially a god of agriculture and war, and the most probable 
etymology for his name is that given by Philo of Byblos, ‘the lord 
of grain and of tillage, the inventor of the plough’. 2 In Canaan 
he was the god of com, dagan in Hebrew meaning ‘wheat’. 
The Phoenicians accredited him with the invention of com and 
the plough, and his symbol on a seal was an ear of wheat. 3 The 
popular derivation of the word from dag (fish) 4 has received sup¬ 
port from representations of ichthyomorphic gods half fish and 
half human 5 being assigned to him on insufficient grounds, and 
he has been confused with the fish-god of Sidon. 6 The theory, 
however, lacks documentary evidence and against it is the fact 
that Dagon was not an object of worship in the cities on the 
Palestinian coast. In the Old Testament the references to him 

1 Syria , xvi (1935), pp. 155 £; The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra (i939)> 
p. 8, pi. xxxix; Dussaud, Syria, xvi, pp. 177 fF. 

2 Frag, ii, 16. 

3 A. Bertholet, Histoire de la civilisation dTsrael (Paris, 1953), p. 80. 

4 Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions simitiques (Paris, 1905), pp. 131 fF. 

6 cF. G. E. Wright, The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the end of 
the Bronze Age (1937)* P- i 37 * 

6 Judges xvi; 1 Sam. v. 4. 
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suggest that he was primarily concerned with the protection of 
the crops, and by destroying them with a plague of mice Yahweh 
vindicated his superiority 1 by attacking him in his own domain. 
Among the non-Semitic Philistines he was adopted as the god of 
Ashdod, 2 and it would seem he also had a temple at Gaza where 
games were held in his honour. 3 

Notwithstanding his wide diffusion in Western Asia and his 
prominence as a grain and warrior deity, Dagon tended to recede 
into the background like so many ancient gods with celestial ante¬ 
cedents who were superseded by more vigorous and youthful 
successors. Thus, although he found a place in many Semitic 
pantheons and was worshipped by the P hilis tines in Palestine as 
well as by the Phoenicians, the Canaanite Baal, regarded at 
Ugarit as his son, became prominent as the popular figure in the 
cult-legend and the principal recipient of the fertility rites in the 
seasonal drama, if this is the correct interpretation of the Ras 
Shamra texts. 4 Thus, while Dagon’s temple was prior to that of 
Baal it does not appear to have been constructed for the public 
performance of the prescribed ritual as was that of the virile 
Storm- and Weather-god. This is confirmed by the relative 
positions of the two gods in the texts. 

Throughout the northern Syrian plain, in Mesopotamia, and in 
the Taurus region in the middle of the second millennium b.c. 
virtually the same Storm- and Weather-god was formally 
established. Thus, on the Anatolian plateau the Weather-god of 
Hatti, whose name is always written with the ideogram of the 
Babylonian Adad, was equated with Teshub, the chief god in the 
Human pantheon. His very intimate association with the bull 
and the thunderstorm suggests that his role and that of Teshub, 
who also had two bulls, Sheri and Hurri, attached to his chariot, 
was that of fecundity. This appears from the myth recording the 
disappearance of the Protohattic Telepinu, the son of the Hittite 
Weather-god, bringing all life to a standstill until he was induced 
to return and reinvigorate the earth. Thus, his father described 

1 1 Sam. v. 2-5. 2 1 Sam. v. 2-5; 1 Macc. x. 83 f. 

8 Judges xvi. 23-30. 4 Cf. Gaster, Thespis (1950). 
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him as harrowing, ploughing and irrigating the fields, and making 
the crops flourish. Therefore, when he vanished in a rage all life 
was paralysed; the rivers and streams dried up, fire was ex¬ 
tinguished, animals perished and famine prevailed as in the 
Tammuz, Aleyan-Mot and Adonis myths. There is no suggestion, 
however, that Telepinu died or descended to the nether regions, 
or that the story was connected with a seasonal rite. It is possible, 
however, as the Hittite version is very incomplete, that originally 
it had a cultic significance. A break occurs in the narrative, which 
seems to be a ritual text, where the goddess of healing was com¬ 
missioned to bring back Telepinu in order that life might resume 
its normal course and the gods receive the sacrifices. 1 Thus, daily 
he was approached by the king with ‘sweet and soothing cedar 
essence’, and loaves and libations ‘to secure his favour and 
clemency, to grant health, strength and enduring years for himself 
and the queen and his subjects; everlasting fertility for the crops, 
cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, mules and asses, together with the beasts 
of the field, and to their people. Let the rains come!’ he declared, 
‘let the winds of prosperity pass over! Let all thrive and prosper 
in the Land of Hatti.’ 2 3 

The Weather-god of Hatti was himself a Protohattic composite 
supreme celestial deity embodying different manifestations of the 
god of r ain and thunder, but having several distinct personalities 
with individual names and functions.® With his consort he occu¬ 
pied a position analogous to that of the Young god and goddess 
in the rest of Asia Minor and the Near East, the female partner 
sometimes having precedence over her husband, as in the case of 
Hebat in relation to the Hurrian Teshub. At Arinna the principal 
deity was apparently the Sun-goddess, Wurusemu; the Weather- 
god raking second place as her consort. In the state religion she 
was the queen of the land of Hatti, Heaven and Earth, mistress 
of the kin g s and queens of the land of Hatti, directing the govem- 

1 Goetze, A.N.E.T. pp. 126 ft; Gaster, Thespis, pp. 373 f. 

2 Goetze, A.N.E.T. p. 394 ff.; Gurney, ‘Hittite Prayers of Mursilis II’, Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology (Liverpool, 1940), p. 45. 

3 Laroche, Recherches sur les noms des Dieux Hittites (Paris, i 947 )> PP* 47 ff 
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ment of the King and Queen of Hatti, but unlike her husband and 
the Hurrian Hebat, she was essentially a solar deity. 1 

As the supreme patron of the Hittite state and its monarchy she 
eclipsed all other gods, male and female, and she was herself 
addressed in masculine terms as ‘the Sun-god of heaven, shepherd 
of mankind’, rising from the sea and sitting in judgment daily 
upon man and beast. 2 Her spouse in the official theology remained 
the Weather-god of Hatti who was responsible for the fertiliza¬ 
tion of the earth as the begetter, the goddess of Arinna being ‘the 
Lady of the Land’ and the producer of fecundity. When, how¬ 
ever, the Hittite Empire came under Hurrian influence and its 
goddess, Hebat, was identified with the Sun-goddess of Arinna, 
she did not acquire solar characteristics. Like the Anatolian 
goddesses in general she was at first an Earth-mother, but when 
she became the Supreme Goddess with whom the fife and cultus 
of the state were bound up, she absorbed all the features of the 
local goddesses and sun-gods of a similar type, largely as a result 
of political fusion. So numerous, in fact, were her functions and 
those of her spouse that they tended to be treated virtually as 
localized independent goddesses and gods. She was at once the 
Sun-goddess of Arinna in Hatti and Hebat in ‘the land of the 
cedar’ (i.e. Hurri), and she was regarded as a duality in unity, 
like the Weather-god of Hatti. Eventually she assumed a number 
of distinct divine personalities, each exercising her own particular 
role in the Hittite economy. 3 

Throughout Mesopotamia, Syria and Anatolia the Goddess as 
the mother and wife of the virile Young male god recurred with 
similar attributes and functions but preserving their own peculiari¬ 
ties and independent developments in the several regions of their 
diffusion and characterization. Everywhere the Tammuz cult, 
most clearly defined in Mesopotamia, was centred in the Goddess 
who personified generation and procreation, with her male partner 


1 K.U.B. xxxi. 127; Gurney, op. cit., pp. 10 fF., 22 ff.; Laroche, op. cit., p. 106; 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies , i (1947), P- 214. 

2 Gurney, op. cit., pp. 10, 22 if. 

8 K.U.B. xxxi. 27. 
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embodying the transitory life which arose every spring and 
withered away in the heat of summer, or sporadically in times of 
severe drought, as in Palestine. The names of the gods were also 
variable, though such generic terms as Ba’lu or adon for ‘lord’ and 
‘master’ were applied to the Storm- and Weather-god in his 
several forms. Hence arose the identification of‘Baal’ or ‘Adonis’ 
or Telepinu with Hadad, Aleyan, El, Tammuz and Dumuzi, as 
recurrent composite deities who combined a number of allied 
activities, functions and manifestations. 

In the background lay the struggle for power between the 
different generations of gods in the heavens, so fundamental in 
Near Eastern mythology. This is apparent in the Hurrian cycle 
of myths recording the way in which Kumarbi, the father of the 
gods, equated with the Sumerian Enlil, acquired the leadership in 
heaven. In the beginning Alalu was ‘king in heaven’ and when he 
had reigned for nine years Anu conspired against him, causing him 
to flee to the nether regions. For the next nine years Anu held 
sway in the sky-world until in his turn he was attacked by 
Kumarbi, who emasculated him by biting his generative organ 
and so becoming pregnant with three gods, one of whom was the 
Weather-god. From the seed Kumarbi spat out of his mouth the 
Earth was impregnated, and it would seem, though the text is 
fragmentary at this point, that she then gave birth to Teshub and 
two other gods (Aranzakh the River-god and Tasmisu a satellite 
of the Weather-god), as in the Hesiodic version of the theogony 
in which Gaia produced Heaven and Kronos emasculated his 
father at her injunction. 1 In the Greek text Ouranos corresponds 
to Anu in the Hurri-Hittite epic, Kronos to Kumarbi, and Zeus 
to Teshub; the myth going back in the first instance to a Meso¬ 
potamian prototype as the Sumerian names (Anu and Alalu) 
suggest, though at present the Sumero-Akkadian antecedents 
have yet to be discovered. 2 The extant version, however, is based 


1 Goetze, op. cit., pp. 120 £; Otten, K.U.B. xxxiii; Mythen vom Gotte Kumarbi 
(Berlin, 1950), pp. 5 fF.; Giiterbock, Journal of American Archaeology , 52 (1948), 
pp. 123 fF.; Kumarbi Efsanesi (Ankara, 1945), pp. 11, 16. 

2 Speiser, J.A.O.S. 62 (1942), pp. 98 fF. 
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on the ancient theogonic struggle between different generations of 
gods in the heavenly places. 

A similar conflict recurs in the Hurrian Song of Ullikummi in 
which Kumarbi is represented as refusing to accept the leadership 
of the Weather-god. To fight Teshub and the other gods he begat 
an immense diorite monster, Ullikummi, who was taken down to 
earth and placed on the shoulders of Upelluri, an Atlas-like figure. 
There in the midst of the sea he grew with great rapidity to huge 
proportions so that in a fortnight the surface of the waves came 
up only to his knees when he stood on the bottom of the ocean. 
This was regarded with apprehension by the Sun-god, who sought 
the advice and aid of Teshub. Going with his sister Ishtar to the 
top of Mount Hazzi (Mons Casius on the Syrian coast near 
Antioch), the Sapan of the Ugaritic texts, to inspect the situation, 
Teshub decided to attack Ullikummi but met with no success. The 
gods proved to be powerless against their mighty adversary and 
Teshub was compelled to abdicate. Appeal then was made for 
help to Ea, the Wise-god, who summoned a council of the gods 
in the Apsu. Kumarbi, however, proved to remain defiant, 
refused to accept the reign of Anu and Teshub, and revealed his 
plot. In despair Ea appealed first to Enlil and then to Upelluri, who 
was unaware that Ullikummi had built on his right shoulder. Ea 
then sent for an ancient copper knife, and severed the diorite 
stone at its feet. This rendered the monster powerless, and al¬ 
though die end of the story is lost there can be little doubt that it 
concluded with the defeat of Kumarbi and his son and the re¬ 
establishment of the rule of Teshub in the heavens. 1 

In both these ritual myths the theme centres in the batde 
between the older and the younger gods resembling in some 
measure the stories connected with the names of Telepinu and the 
Storm- and Weather-god in his several manifestations, and their 
Babylonian and Hellenic counterparts. In both the Anatolian 
theogonies ‘the father of the gods’ having begotten a son became 
afiraid that he would dethrone him, and so a struggle for supremacy 

1 Goetze, op. tit., pp. 121 ff.; J.A.O.S. 69 (1949), pp. 178 ff.; Guterbock, 
The Song of Ullikummi (New Haven, 1952). 
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ensued between the rival heads of the two pantheons which 
had its ramifications in the seasonal sequence. Thus, in the corpus 
of myths grouped round the Hittite and Hurrian Weather-god his 
encounter with a dragon Illuyankas is a typical New Year cult- 
legend. According to the very mutilated narratives, after a pre¬ 
liminary struggle with his adversary in which the Storm-god was 
defeated appeal for help was made to all the gods in heaven. 
Thereupon, with the aid of Hupasiyas the goddess Inaras prepared 
a great banquet with wine in abundance to which the Dragon and 
his children were invited. When they had emptied every barrel 
and become so drunk that they could not return to their hole 
leading to the nether regions, Hupasiyas then trussed them with a 
rope and the Weather-god slew them. As a reward Inaras built 
her confederate (Hupasiyas) a house on a cliff, but instructed him 
on no account to look out of the window lest he should see his 
wife and children. After twenty days he disobeyed this injunction 
and saw them. At this crucial point the tablet is broken, but it 
may be presumed that the man was punished by death or expul¬ 
sion from the house as the Weather-god sowed a weed (sabla) 
over its ruins. 1 

In a second and more elaborate version of the story the Weather- 
god in a first fight was completely incapacitated by the Dragon, 
who took away his heart and eyes. To recover them the Weather- 
god had relations with a mortal woman and begot a son whom 
eventually he married to the daughter of Illuyankas. His father 
told him to demand the stolen heart and eyes as a bride-price. 
This he did and gave them to the Weather-god, thereby enabling 
him to regain his strength and defeat the Dragon in battle. The 
son, however, asked his father to kill him with Illuyankas because 
having become a member of the Dragon’s family he had betrayed 
the hospitality of his father-in-law. 2 

That these two versions of the myth were enacted at the Purulli 
Festival celebrated in Anatolia in the spring at the beginning of 

1 Goetze, op. cit., pp. raj ff. 

a Ibid., p. 126. 
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the dry season is definitely stated, whether or not it was the 
libretto of an ancient Hittite cult-drama as Gaster maintains. 1 The 
king was the celebrant and such importance attached to the royal 
ritual that Mursulis II (1339-1306 b.c.) felt compelled to interrupt 
a military campaign and return to Hattusas to officiate at it, per¬ 
haps to renew his reign and all that this involved for the prosperity 
of the nation. 2 The theme is that of the sacred combat between the 
forces of good and evil personified respectively as the Weather- 
god and the Dragon, in which the god responsible for rain was 
victorious over the demonic powers of drought and flood, as in 
the Babylonian Emma elish and the Mumming plays of folk 
drama. The structure of the Purulli Festival and its legend is, in 
fact, analogous to that of the Akitu in Babylon, and of Rogation- 
tide, Ascension and St. George’s Day folk observances in Europe, 
devised originally to protect the crops from drought and storm. 
It also has affinities with the Greek versions of the Typhon myth 
where Zeus is represented as losing his sinews in his struggle with 
the monstrous offspring (Typhon) of Ge and Tartaros, and having 
them recovered by Hermes and Aegipan with the help of the 
Dragon’s daughter; thereby enabling Zeus to fly up to the sky 
on a winged chariot. 3 

In the interminable struggle between good and evil, life and 
death, light and darkness, prosperity and adversity, the older and 
the younger generations of the gods, a ritual combat has been 
performed or mimed as a recurrent episode in the New Year 
Festival when the return of fertility was heralded, frequently by 
the approach of the rains after the drought of summer. While in 
its personnel, its mythological form and content, and its ritual 
modes of expression it has continually undergone modifications, 
determined largely by the climatic conditions and the succession 
of the seasons, everywhere the fundamental theme has remained 

1 Thespis , pp. 317 ff. 

2 Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi , ii, 5, iii, 38 fF. Cf. Otten, Orientalistische Litera - 
tur-zeitung, li (1956), cols. 112-15; K.U.B. xxxvi, 951; Eheloth in ICleinasiatische 
Forschungen, i, p. 149. 

8 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca f i, 6, 3. 
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essentially unchanged. This has been most conspicuous in its 
Semitic cradleland, in its diffusion in the adjacent region, where 
it has been an integral element in the worship of the Sky-god and 
his confederates. In a later lecture I shall discuss the relation of this 
aspect of the cultus to its Indo-European manifestations. 



Ill 


The God of Israel 

I srael as a nation was established relatively late in Palestine 
and developed its own distinctive type of theism which was 
destined to have far-reaching effects on the conception of divine 
transcendence. But although it was not until the beg innin g of the 
Early Iron Age (c. 1200-900 b.c.) that this was accomplished 
nomadic tribes who had been under Akkadian, Amorite and 
Hurrian influences entered the country from north-western 
Mesopotamia in and immediately after the third millennium B.c. 1 
All we know, however, of the ancestral history of Israel is derived 
from the oral tradition that has been preserved in the Patriarchal 
narratives in the book of Genesis in the Old Testament. While 
there is no confirmation from archaeological sources of the alleged 
Abrahamic migration from Ur to Harran, sixty miles west of 
Tell Halaf, 2 the destruction of Ur by the Elamites about 1950 b.c. 
would afford an adequate reason for a flight to the safer flourish¬ 
ing city (Harran) in the north-west, though its equation with the 
ancestors of the people called Hebrews is another matter. 

In spite of a growing recognition that the Patriarchal narratives 
cannot be interpreted merely as aetiological stories concerning 
eponymous ancestors of clans, or purely mythological creations, 
the fact remains that the sagas are not documentary history, the 
earliest written accounts being more than a thousand years after 
the events described. During this interval the traditions have been 
coloured by mythological, poetic and theological interpretations, 
even though in the light of the archaeological data, and the con¬ 
temporaneous Mari texts of the eighteenth century, those of 
Cappadocia of the nineteenth century, of Nuzi and Ugarit in the 

1 Gen. xxiv. io, cf. xi. 22-7. Cf. the Mari tablets from the middle Euphrates. 

2 Gen. xi. 28-30; xii. j-3; xiv. 13; xv. 7. 
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fifteenth century, together with Babylonian and other documents 
of the period, such as the Hittite archives at Boghazkoy, it seems 
that the ethnological setting of the Genesis narratives is sub¬ 
stantially correct. 

Thus it now appears that the alleged cradleland of the ancestors 
of Israel on the plain of Aram-Padan-Aram, between Carchemish 
and Nineveh, was an Aramaean settlement in the second millen¬ 
nium B.c., thereby giving some justification for the later claim 
that their eponymous ancestor of Israel was a ‘wandering Ara¬ 
maean’, 1 notwithstanding the very diverse racial elements 
occurring among the Hebrews when they first entered Palestine. 
It has yet to be determined whether or not they are to be equated 
with the widely diffused nomadic Habiru of whose activities in 
Mesopotamia and Syria mention is frequendy made in the records 
of the disturbed period in the eighteenth century in Babylonia 
preceding the domination of Hammurabi. 2 Similarly, their rela¬ 
tion to the aggressive but obscure Hyksos, who may have been 
predominandy of West Semitic stock, remains in debate. 

Notwithstanding all these unsolved ethnological problems it 
would seem that the ancestors of Israel entered Palestine at the 
beginning of the second millennium b.c., as part of an Aramaean- 
Amorite migration of quasi-nomadic clans, and established them¬ 
selves in allied clans under their respective chieftains in the manner 
described in the Patriarchal stories in which the several leaders are 
made the centre of interest at the expense of the groups they 
represented. Having setded in the land they adopted its language, 
culture and religion. As linguistically their Hebraic speech became 
a Canaanite rather than an Aramaic dialect, so it can hardly be 
doubted that they assimilated the current indigenous beliefs and 
practices in spite of the attempt of the later redactors to adapt the 
narratives to the subsequent Yahwistic tradition. Indeed, it is 
definitely asserted that their ancestors ‘served other gods’ on ‘the 
other side of the flood’ in Mesopotamia, 3 and when they reached 

1 Deut. xxvi. 5; Gen. xxv. 20; xxviii. j; xxxi. 20, 24. 

3 Albright, B.A.S.O.R. no. 38 (1935), pp. 10 ff. 1, no. 74 (1939), pp. n ff.; 
• Meek, B.A.S.O.R. no. 61 (19jo); Hebrew Origins (1950), pp. 7 ff. 

8 Jos. xxiv. 2. 
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Palestine this apparently continued. The animistic element in the 
Patriarchal tradition may have been overstressed by earlier scholars 
of the Wellhausen school, but the fact remains, as the Genesis 
narratives reveal, that the worship of elim at the local sanctuaries 
was indistinguishable from that practised throughout Western 
Asia. 

Thus, the foundation of the sanctuary at Bethel is attributed in 
the cult-legend to an accidental incubation there by Jacob on his 
way to Padan-Aram, his ancestral Aramaean home, in the course 
of which the divine occupant revealed himself in a dream. 1 To 
transform this ancient megalithic shrine into a legitimate place of 
Hebrew worship it had to be assigned to one of the ancestors of 
Israel. Therefore, around it grew up the Genesis story in which 
the theophany was attributed to the God of Israel by the compiler 
of the narrative. The emphasis, however, was on the naming of 
the sanctuary 2 because the main purpose of the legend was to 
explain the origin of Bethel as a patriarchal holy place. Beer- 
sheba, Hebron, Mamre, Shechem and Ophrah are other import¬ 
ant shrines at which similar theophanies are said to have occurred 
in connection with sacred stones, trees, springs, wells, and dreams, 
being the abodes of an indwelling el. 

Thus, Abraham is said to have resorted to ‘the terebinth of 
Moreh’ at Shechem on his arrival in Palestine to seek super¬ 
natural guidance concerning the possession of the land, and then 
to have proceeded to the terebinth at Mamre for oracular reasons. 3 
Nearby in Hebron was another terebinth of Abraham, while the 
tamarisk alleged to have been planted by him at Beersheba prob¬ 
ably represents a later interpretation of an ancient sacred grove. 
The desert also was regarded in Hebrew tradition as the haunt of 
spiritual beings, winged serpents or seraphim, dancing satyrs 
(se’irim), ostriches, owls and the forebidding lilith, while demoniacal 
powers personified as Rahab, Leviathan, dragons and monsters of 
chaos ( TehSm ), figured in the mythical battles of the gods in 

1 Gen. xxxviii. 10-22. 

2 Gen. xii. 6 f.; xiii. 18. 

8 Gen. xxviii. 18. 
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which Yahweh is alleged to have engaged, like Marduk in his 
conflict with Tiamat and her hosts. 1 

These beliefs and practices were survivals deeply laid in the 
milieu in which the ancestors of Israel lived and moved and had 
their being. In Mesopotamia the gods they served presumably were 
those composing the pantheon of Harran under the leadership of 
Sin the Moon-god (the Sumerian Nannar), but there is no con¬ 
vincing evidence that this deity was venerated by any Palestinian 
Semites. In the Priestly Code the god of the Patriarchs is repre¬ 
sented as having been Shaddai, ‘ the Mountain One’, 2 about whom 
little is known except that he was compounded with El in a filial 
relationship, probably as the Storm-god. That El, as in Syria, 
remained the Supreme Being is suggested by the constant 
recurrence of his name—El Elyon, El Olam, El Roi, El Shaddai, 
El Bethel 3 —the king of Salem, Melchizedek, being the priest of 
El Elyon. 4 But although El was a shadowy head of the pantheon, 
like other High Gods he was surrounded with a retinue of divini¬ 
ties, old and young, frequently in opposition to each other, 
struggling for the mastery. That there was a pre-Yahwistic 
Hebrew or Western Semitic ‘El monotheism’, as has been con¬ 
tended, 5 is a conjecture that cannot be sustained by the available 
evidence. 

On the contrary, the Patriarchs are represented as selecting their 
own god, or particular manifestation of a common deity, con¬ 
stantly referred to as the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and 
the God of Jacob. 6 It may be, as Alt has suggested, that a new 
national deity emerged out of three tribal gods connected with 
very ancient shrines since an intimate personal relationship appears 
to have been maintained between the clan and its patron deity. 7 

1 Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos Willzeit und Endzeit (1895): lxxxvii. 4: Isa. li. 
9; xxx. 6: Ezek. xxix. 3; xxxii. 2 f. 

2 Albright, Journal of Biblical Literature, liv (1935), pp. 180 fF. 

3 Gen. xiv. 18-24; xxi. 331 xvi. 13; xvii. 1; xliii. 14; xxxi. 13; xxxv. 7. 

4 Gen. xiv. 18-20. 

5 Cf. Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions semitiques (Paris, 1905). 

6 Alt, Der Gott der Vdter (Stuttgart, 1929), pp. 49 fF. 

7 Gen. xxxi. 36-55; cf. Gen. xxviii. 13. 
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Be this as it may, unless there had been some confederation of the 
Hebrew tribes on a theocratic basis before the Exodus, the attitude, 
position and achievement of Moses are inexplicable. This, how¬ 
ever, raises the complex problem of their sojourn in Egypt and 
subsequent escape into the desert. 

As Professor Rowley has pointed out, ‘there is no feature in the 
reconstruction of the date of the Exodus, the route followed to 
the Holy Mountain, its location and the duration of the sojourn 
in the desert, or which among the Hebrew tribes were involved 
in the conquest of Palestine, that has not been challenged in recent 
years/ 1 But a tradition so firmly established in the annals of the 
nation requires an explanation, and in view of what was happen¬ 
ing in the Fertile Crescent in the early part of the second millen¬ 
nium b.c. in very broad outline it may well be substantially 
correct. Certainly it fits into the general framework of events, but 
it is true that every attempt to adjust it to contemporary chrono¬ 
logy and to find corroborative evidence has failed. Thus, the date 
between 1475 and 1400 B.c. suggested by Garstang andj. W. Jack 
in the early thirties has now been abandoned in favour of the 
oppression having occurred under Rameses II (c. 1299-1232 b.c.), 
and the Exodus at the accession of his successor Merenptah, when 
there were revolts against the Egyptians in Gezer and Ashkelon 
recorded on the famous stele of that period. But every effort to 
arrive at a solution encounters insuperable difficulties in trying to 
correlate the archaeological and biblical evidence. Nevertheless, 
few competent authorities would deny that there was a sojourn 
and an enslavement of some of the Hebrew tribes in the Nile 
valley, and that an escape was effected involving a return to the 
desert, in spite of the obscurities, contradictions and embellish¬ 
ments of the records of the event. 

Moreover, it would seem that the desert tribes were welded 
together into a theocratic confederacy under the leadership of 
Moses and became the mono-Yahwist nucleus of Israel in Pales¬ 
tine. Moses himself bore an Egyptian name ( Masa , perhaps pro¬ 
nounced ‘Mose’ in the Delta), and he may have been of Kenite 
1 From Joseph to Joshua (1950), p. 2. 

E 
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descent. As the desert god Yahweh has been widely thought not 
without reason to have been originally a Kenite (Midianite) deity, 
Moses may have been familiar with the worship of the god of his 
mother’s clan long before he married the daughter of the Midian¬ 
ite priest, Jethro (or Reuel), 1 from whom subsequently he sought 
advice in the organization of Yahwism in the desert. 2 If, however, 
the chief god of the Patriarchs was the Mountain deity Shaddai, 
brought into conjunction with the exalted Canaanite El and 
Elyon, the northern Israelite Elohistic document in the book of 
Exodus and the later Priestly Code may be correct in using 
Elohim rather than Yahweh as the divine name exclusively before 
the Mosaic theophany. On the other hand, though there is no 
conclusive evidence of the designation YHWH in the cuneiform 
literature before the eighth century b.c., from early in the second 
millennium Yaum-ilum, Yawi-ilum occur in Babylonian and 
A kk adian tablets, and Ya, Yami in Canaanite and Aramaean 
inscriptions. 3 

While it cannot be said with any degree of certainty that any 
of these determinations can be equated with ‘Yahweh’, they do 
at least suggest that a Western Semitic having some such desig¬ 
nation had long been known in the Middle East. But it is not 
really ascertainable whether Yahweh of Hebrew tradition was 
worshipped before the time of Moses. In the southern kingdom of 
Judah, it was maintained that he was worshipped by the mythical 
Enoch, and even by the first parents of the human race in Eden, 4 
as against the northern and priestly tradition reserving for Moses 
any acquaintance with him by this name. 5 How he could have 
been supposed to have induced the enslaved people to make a bid 
for freedom with such drastic consequences in the name of a 
completely unknown god is not explained either by the E narra¬ 
tive or by those who adopt a Mosaic origin for Yahwism today. 
Nor is it easy to understand why the northern tribes who did not 

1 Exod. ii. 21; iii. i. 2 Exod. xviii. 10-27. 

8 Luckenbill, American Journal of Theology , xxii (1918), pp. 24 fF.; Driver, 
Ze(tschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, xlvi (1928), pp. 7 fF.; Journal of 
Biblical Literature , lxvii (1948), p. 380; Meek, Hebrew Origins (1950), pp. 97 f. 

4 Gen, ii. 4-25; iv. 26. 5 Exod. iii. 1-5; vi. 2 f. 
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embrace Yahwism until after the time of Moses should have 
attributed the covenant and the Sinaitic cultus to him. Professor 
Rowley suggests that the tribes that were not with Moses at the 
time of the Exodus did not ascribe the beginnings of their Yah¬ 
wism to him, while those that were with him did make him the 
source of the revelation. 1 Mowinckel contends that the account of 
the giving of the divine name in Exodus iii. 13 f. provides 

no data for anticipating the Elohist’s own usage before and after the 
revelation on Horeb. In reality it is not E’s view that Yahweh is here 
revealing a hitherto unknown name to Moses. Yahweh is not telling his 
name to one who does not know it. Moses asks for some ‘control’ 
evidence that his countrymen may know, when he returns to them, 
that it is really the god of their fathers that has sent him. 

He concludes, in fact, that ‘the whole conversation presupposes 
that the Israelites knew this name already’. 2 

Notwithstanding these obscurities and often conflicting con¬ 
jectures, the cult and its god stood primarily in the desert tradi¬ 
tion representing an outstanding instance of the universal mono¬ 
theistic tendency as an emotional evaluation of the mysterium 
tremendum in terms of a Supreme Being. In the pre-Mosaic period 
theophanies of this nature were presented as spontaneous mani¬ 
festations in some tangible form or visionary experience like that 
to Jacob at Bethel. In Midian Moses is said to have encountered 
Yahweh under the form of fire in the midst of a bush which was 
not consumed when he turned aside to see this mysterious 
phenomenon (which has been variously interpreted), and to 
receive instructions from the god who ‘dwelt in the bush’. 3 On 
the Holy Mount of Sinai or Horeb both he and later Elijah are 
alleged to have met Yahweh ‘face to face’ in direct and immediate 
intercourse, 4 like Adam and Eve in the primeval terrestrial para¬ 
dise, though in a more dramatic setting without mantic mediation, 

1 From Joshua to Joseph , p. 144. 

2 The Two Sources of the Predeuteronomic Primeval History (JE ) in Genesis i-xi 
(Oslo, 1937), p- 55- 

8 Exod. iii. 2-5; Deut. xxxiii. 16. 

4 Exod. xix. 19; xxxiii. 11; 1 Kings xix. 9, 13. 
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dream, vision, ‘riddles’ or ‘dark speeches’. 1 In the wilderness 
Yahweh, so far from being otiose, was represented as the celestial 
Supreme Being descending to earth, walking in the midst of the 
camp, manifesting himself at * the tent of meeting’ in the outward 
and visible sign of a pillar of cloud, and standing at its door. 2 
From the mountain top and out of the fire and in the tabernacle 
he spoke to his servant Moses continually ‘mouth to mouth’, in 
contrast to the transient ‘prophesying’ of the seventy Elders 
confined to a single occasion. 3 

In Hebrew tradition Moses occupied a position which com¬ 
bined the offices and functions of prophet, cult-leader, ruler and 
lawgiver, and was endowed with supernatural power and the 
recipient of divine self-disclosures. 4 In these several capacities he 
had intercourse with Yahweh, it was affirmed in a more intimate 
manner than was possible in the case of those who depended upon 
less direct means of communication. Nevertheless, notwithstand¬ 
ing his privileged status, it was only at particular times and places 
that a theophany occurred, so that even Moses was virtually a 
cult-prophet inasmuch as he exercised his functions in relation to 
a prescribed ritual order as a levite, a giver of oracles and as judge. 
But he was said to be greater than all other prophets because to 
him was revealed directly the will and purposes of Yahweh as to 
none other, though his position was somewhat obscured in the 
later narratives by the introduction of Aaron as the traditional 
founder of the priesthood. Originally Moses apparently was the 
cult-leader,® and although his priestly vocation doubtless has been 
very considerably enhanced by the post-exilic cultus and its 
institutions having been referred back to him, it would seem that 
he did establish the covenant between the confederacy over which 
he ruled and the Elohim of Horeb or Sinai, Yahweh, whom he 
had proclaimed as the god of Israel. 6 

The work of Moses, it appears, was primarily the binding 

1 Num. xii. 6 fF. 

2 Exod. xxv. 22; xxxiii. 11: Deut. xxiii. 15: Num. v. 3: vii. 89; xi. 25 fF.; vii. 5. 

8 Num. xi. 25; xii. 6-8: Deut. xxxiv. 10. 

4 Exod. iii. 10 £; iv. 2, 16: Deut. xviii. 15. 

5 Num. xi. 16 fF.: Exod. xviii. 12 if. 6 Exod. xxiv. 
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together of the Hebrew tribes under his sovereignty with the West 
Semitic God of their fathers, described as the god of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, as a result of the theophany on Horeb, the Moun¬ 
tain of God where Yahweh is alleged to have appeared to him in 
this capacity. There he is said to have descended from his heavenly 
realms like so many Sky-gods, and to have held concourse with 
his servant and mouthpiece amid the numinous outward signs of 
divine omnipotence—thunder and Hghtning, earthquake, the 
smoke of a furnace, the dark cloud and the blast of a trumpet, so 
that all the people in the camp below trembled. 1 The setting has 
been coloured no doubt by current conceptions of theophanies of 
this nature, thought to have been vouchsafed at critical junctures 
since the creation of man (e.g. to Adam, Noah, Abraham) when 
a covenant-sign was given to confirm a special revelation. Never¬ 
theless, whatever may have been the precise circumstances under 
which the Mosaic covenant was established, it constituted the 
acceptance by the Israelite confederacy of the overlordship of 
Yahweh. 

This kingship of Yahweh exercising supreme power over 
nature and human affairs was a very ancient and fundamental 
conception in Israel going back behind the monarchy to the 
desert, and its patriarchal background. It was, however, in the 
Mosaic period that the might of Yahweh became the dynamic 
consolidating centre of the desert Hebrew tribes, introducing a new 
epoch in the history of the nation. Its traditional home was the desert 
and the traditional founder of the theocracy was Moses, inasmuch 
as after the conquest of Palestine in the second half of the thirteenth 
century b.c. the Sinaitic covenant was the distinguishing feature 
of the faith and worship of Israel with its monolatrous implica¬ 
tions. Although Yahweh was not represented as the sole god of 
the universe until much later, he stood alone in a uniquely exclu¬ 
sive covenant relationship with his people, any departure from 
which brought disaster. Hence the perpetual conflict between 
Yahwism and its rivals. 

Thus, in the time of the Judges Gideon had succeeded to a kind 
1 Exod. xix. 16 £F. 
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of hereditary kingship at Ophrah in Manasseh, in the hill-country 
in the centre of Palestine. There he erected a gold-plated statue of 
Yahweh in the sanctuary and made it a popular cult-centre, having 
first destroyed an altar of Baal and Asherah which his father had 
set up, in spite of the fact that he bore a Yahwistic name, Joash. 1 
The success of this royal shrine shows that before the monarchy 
Yahwism was a considerable force in Canaan among the Israelite 
confederation notwithstanding the firmly entrenched Canaanite 
vegetation myth and ritual centred in Baal, which certainly were 
not without their attractions for the Hebrew settlers. Yahweh as 
the Lord of Sinai might be extolled, and his victorious omnipo¬ 
tence magnifi ed in the Song of Deborah, 2 but although he moved 
on a transcendent plane in might and splendour, like Baal he was 
described as the * Rider of the Clouds’, sending rain to nourish the 
earth, speaking in the thunder and manifest in the lightning. 3 
Even though Yahweh was neither a typical solar, lunar nor fer¬ 
tility Sky-god he did in fact become an agricultural deity and was 
worshipped with fertility rites in Palestine. He was not actually 
identified with the local Baals, but he assumed many of their 
functions and attributes when Palestine became ‘the land of 
Yahweh’. 

The indigenous sanctuaries ( bdmoth ) and their priesthoods con¬ 
tinued to flourish and were visited continually by the Yahwist 
cult-prophets as need required. Indeed, Samuel is said to have 
dwelt at the shrine at Shiloh, 4 and Elijah and Elisha are repre¬ 
sented as having very intimate connections with that on Mount 
Carmel. 5 In the Deuteronomic narrative, it is true, an injunc¬ 
tion is inserted, purporting to have been laid upon Israel at the con¬ 
quest of Palestine, ordering the destruction of ‘all the places 
wherein the nations which it had dispossessed served their gods, 
upon the high mountains, and upon the hills, and under every 
green tree; and ye shah overthrow their altars’, it was com- 

1 Judges vi. 25 ff.; viii. 27. 2 Judges v. 

* Judges ii. 6-111, 6; v. 4 f., 23; Ps. lxviii. xxix. 4 1 Sam. iii. 

5 2 Xingt iii. 3, j; iv. 23; A. R. Johnson, The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel 
(Cardiff, 1944)- 
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manded, ‘and break down the graven images of their gods, and 
destroy the names of them out of that place’. 1 But in fact what¬ 
ever attempts may have been made by the Yahwists to extermin¬ 
ate the Canaanite cultus and disband its priesthoods, they com¬ 
pletely failed, and even the Josiah reformation in 621 was only 
a temporary expedient as the high places were restored, during the 
succeeding reigns of the last four kings of Judah, with Babylonian 
adjuncts. 2 

So ephemeral was Elijah’s triumph on Mount Carmel, which 
may have been an ancient sanctuary of the Canaanite Aleyan- 
Baal and Asherah served by their Tyrian priesthood, that imme¬ 
diately the altars of Yahweh were thrown down by the Phoenician 
queen Jezebel, his prophets massacred, and Elijah forced to flee in 
terror to Horeb as the sole survivor, as he imagined, of the holo¬ 
caust. 3 If this was too pessimistic a view of the situation on his 
part, the cultus of the local Baals never ceased to exercise a power¬ 
ful influence in pre-exihc Israel, and, as Hosea lamented in the 
eighth century, the people still looked to them for their com and 
wine. 4 Similarly, to the dismay of Jeremiah in Jerusalem children 
gathered wood for the fires to be kindled in honour of the Queen 
of Heaven, while women kneaded dough for the sacrificial cakes 
offered to her. When after the fall of the capital he upbraided the 
exiled Israelites in Egypt for continuing to bum incense and pour 
out libations to her they retorted that it was because the cult had 
been suppressed by Josiah that all the subsequent misfortunes had 
befallen them. 5 

Nevertheless, while Yahweh was equated with Baal and the 
syncretistic cults were practised with increasing frequency and 
persistence at the local sanctuaries in spite of the tirades of the 
Deuteronomists, so deeply rooted and fundamental was the con¬ 
ception of the Sinaitic covenant that Yahwism and Baalism (and 
the later Babylonian accretions) were never permanently assimi¬ 
lated. Yahweh acquired many of the vegetation characteristics of 
Baal and his celestial contemporaries, but the Carmel tradition 

1 Deut. xii. 2 ff. 2 Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 15-25: Ezek. viii. 14. 

3 1 Kings xix. 14. 4 Hos. ii. 8. 5 Jer. xliv. 15 fF.; 20 fF. 
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presupposes an organized Mono-Yahwist opposition to the Baal 
cultus which continued throughout the monarchy. The Israelite 
confederacy God of heaven was the ‘Lord of the covenant* (baal 
berith), who had jurisdiction over his ‘chosen people’ on earth in 
the land he had bestowed upon them for his own purposes. The 
established local Baals, however, retained their own positions and 
cultic functions in everyday affairs as the lords of their sanctuaries 
until after the Exile, though in times of emergency it was to the 
Supreme Being, Yahweh, that appeal tended to be made. 

Unlike so many celestial High Gods the Holy One of Israel was 
not an otiose deity. On the contrary, it was he who had brought 
the tribes out of Egypt, settled them in their ‘promised land’, 
given them victory over their enemies so long as they maintained 
their covenant relationship with him, and like a vegetation deity 
he controlled the rain and gave them fruitful seasons and bounti¬ 
ful harvests. As a Storm-god with warrior attributes he never 
ceased to manifest his wrath when his ‘holiness’ was affronted or 
his covenant broken; devouring his enemies with fire, destroying 
them in the sea or marshes, or by the desert wind, the earthquake 
and his devastating thunderstorms and volcanic eruptions, plagues 
of locusts and swarms of hornets, to say nothing of venomous 
serpents, pestilences and wholesale massacres. All these anthropo¬ 
morphisms give expression to his omnipotence and accord with 
the characteristic nature and features of a Semitic Sky-god. 

Notwithstanding the might of Yahweh as the god of the Israel¬ 
ite confederacy the syncretistic cultus persisted not only at the 
local shrines but also in the temple at Jerusalem after the cen¬ 
tralization of the national religion in the capital. There solar 
worship was practised from the time of its erection by alien 
builders on Phoenician and Egyptian models with two bronze 
pillars, Jachin and Boaz, at the porch, 1 with a flight of steps leading 
up to the entrance situated between them. Within were rooms 
decorated with Hons, pomegranates, date-palms and cherubim, 
and cont ainin g a seven-branched candlestick, a cedar altar inlaid 
or covered with gold leaf in front of a flight of steps, and the 
1 1 Kings vii. 21; cf. Ezek. xli. 8. 
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table of shewbread; a brazen sea supported by bulls, and the ‘Holy 
of Holies’ ( Debir ) where divine oracles were given. There in all 
probability stood the Ark of the Covenant between the cherubim 
with outstretched wings in the centre of the room. 1 Precisely 
what it contained and signified remains a mystery, but it seems to 
have been of pre-Israelite Palestinian or Egyptian origin. It may 
have been regarded as an empty throne of heaven decorated with 
a cherub, on which, as Dibelius has conjectured, Yahweh was 
thought to sit invisibly as the war-god leading his people to 
victory. 2 This is not wholly incompatible with his manifestations 
as a Storm-god, since Sky-gods (e.g. Anu and Enlil) not infre¬ 
quently have been thought to occupy thrones for specific pur¬ 
poses. But whatever interpretation is given to the Ark its capture 
was regarded as a major disaster, and its recovery and installation 
in the Temple provided the religious centre it needed as a con¬ 
solidating force in the confederacy with its ancient associations. 

Yet the building of the Temple is represented as a project alien 
to the desert Yahwistic tradition, doubtless largely because of its 
syncretistic character and polytheistic background and affinities. 3 
However much its worship might be directed to the god of 
Israel it was impossible to dissociate it from its agricultural setting 
and significance, being both in design and equipment primarily 
and essentially a typical Phoenician temple, 4 erected in the first 
instance as an adjunct to the royal palace, the occupant of which 
(Solomon) is called the son of Yahweh. 5 In such a capacity the 
nature and purpose of the kingship of Israel could hardly be very 
different from that elsewhere in the Ancient Near East. Thus, 
David was the anointed servant of Yahweh, 6 and he wore an 
ephod and danced ecstatically before the Ark when it was 
installed on Mount Zion. 7 There he took over the priesthood of 

1 1 Kings viii. 6. 

2 Die Lade Jahwes, Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alt-Testament- 
isehen Judentums (Gottingen, 1906). 

8 2 Sam. vii. 1-7. 

4 Cf. S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology 
(1930), pp. 160 fF.; Wright, Biblical Archaeology (1957), pp. 136 fF. 

5 2 Sam. vii. 14. 6 1 Kings xi. 36; Ps. lxxxix. 3 fF. 7 2 Sam. vi. 14. 
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the god Zedek and placed himself at the head of the hierarchy 
with Zadok and Nathan as his koken and nabi respectively. After 
the erection of the Temple in the next reign, Solomon offered 
burnt offerings and peace offerings three times a year on the altar 
erected there to Yahweh. 1 

At the turn of the year in the autumn the Feast of Tabernacles 
or Booths ( sukkSth ) was held at full moon in the seventh month 
(Ethanim, or Tishri), when the vintage had been completed, for 
much the same purpose as the corresponding festival in the 
Canaanite seasonal sequence. Behind it lay the drama of the dying 
and reviving year-god however much it may have been modified 
under Yahwistic influence and brought into conjunction with his 
lordship in the natural order, and his covenant with Israel. But it 
still involved the control of the rainfall and the vicissitudes of the 
nation, as is demonstrated in the psalms in which the enthrone¬ 
ment of Yahweh was proclaimed. 2 Whether or not, as Mowinc- 
kel has contended, they were composed for use at the Feast of 
Tabernacles as an annual commemoration of his victory over the 
forces of primeval chaos in a cult drama comparable to the Akitu 
in Babylon, is still in debate. 8 While most of these psalms come 
from post-exilic sources, there is reason to think that Psalm lxxxi, 
which is parallel to Psalm xcv, was composed for the autumnal 
Feast of Ingathering. 4 It is, in fact, by no means improbable that 
they were employed in the New Year liturgy, though in that case 
they lost a good deal of their significance when they became 
Sabbath Psalms in the later post-exilic worship, the New Year 
Festival having then become associated with the Kingdom of God. 

The theme, however, is that of the domination of Yahweh over 
the physical universe manifest in the seasonal rains and the pros¬ 
perity of Israel. Psalm lxxxi is in the form of a fragment of a folk 
song put together for use at a harvest festival in praise of the god 
of the field and the vine who had bestowed bountiful crops and 

1 1 Kings ix. 25. 2 Ps. xlvii; lxviii. 9; xciii. xcv. xdx. 

3 Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien (Kristiana, 1922), ii, pp. 102 £; P. Volz, Das 
Neujahrsfest (Tubingen, 1912), p. 13. 

♦Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel (Cardiff, 1955), PP- S 3 ff-> 61 n. 2; 
Snaith, The Jewish New Year Festival (1947). PP- 99 ff-> 195- 
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an abundant yield. Under Yahwist influence it was related to the 
story of the Exodus and the sovereign power of the God of Israel, 
King of the universe and Creator. Exactly how the pre-exflic 
Feast of’Asiph, or Ingathering, was celebrated is not known, but 
anxiety for the recurrent rains at the end of the season seems to 
have found expression in the pouring out of libations. The noc¬ 
turnal dance with burning torches held in the women’s court in 
the Temple, recorded in the Rabbinic literature, and the procession 
round the altar waving palm branches, 1 are reminiscent of an 
autumnal equinoctial agricultural observance with a solar and lunar 
background. 2 The booths made of greenery have been likened to 
the gigunu in which the royal connubium was held in the Annual 
Festival at Babylon and described in the Sumerian royal liturgies. 3 
If this correlation is at all valid they had lost their earlier purpose 
and significance before the custom was revived at the Feast of 
Tabernacles after the Exile, though a pluvial association is vaguely 
indicated. 4 

While the king never assumed the role of a sacral monarch or 
divine being in the calendrical ritual, Yahweh, as we have seen, 
did acquire vegetation attributes, and the equation of the Davidic 
Dynasty with the Canaanite royal priesthood of Melchizedek 
suggests that the ancient kingship theme was deeply laid in pre- 
exflic Israel. 5 There can be little doubt that some of this indigenous 
cultus was transmitted to Yahwistic worship in the Temple as 
well as to the local shrines. It is clear, as Snaith says, that ‘the well¬ 
being of the nation was regarded as being intimately bound up 
with the well-being of the king’, 6 and unquestionably this found 
cultic expression in the seasonal festivals. 7 

1 Sukkah, v. 3, 4; Tos Suk, iv. 4 ff.; Middoth, ii. 6 , cf. Ps. lxviii. 

2 Ezek. viii. 161; Ps. xxiv. 7 ff*.; lxxxvi. 1; Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish 
Worship (1938), p. 54. 

3 J. Smith, J.R.A.S. (1928), pp. 849 fF.; Widengren, Myth, Ritual and Kingship 
(1958), pp. 180 fF. 

4 Ezra x. 9; Zech. xiv. 16 F.; Jer. viii. 20; Sukkah, iv. 9; v. 4; Bereshith Rabba, 
lxx. 8. 

6 CF. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 32, 46. 6 Op. cit., p. 218. 

7 Widengren, Sakrales Konigtum im Alten Testament und im Judentum (Stuttgart, 
1955), pp. 44 fF.; James, Seasonal Feasts and Festivals (1961), pp. 107 fF. 
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The covenant with the House of David, however, had a wider 
significance than the monarchy and was independent of the 
throne, as behind it lay the ancient covenant with the nation going 
back to the time of the Mosaic confederation and its Abrahamic 
prototype. Thus, the Sinaitic covenant was prior to the kingship 
and the Temple, its priesthood and its cultus, the monarch ruling 
by divine permission and the will of his subjects. Indeed, as we 
have seen, the institution came to be regarded with the gravest 
suspicion by the Hebrew prophets in the eighth century and their 
successors, largely because of its antecedents in the sacral kingship 
elsewhere. 1 It was, in fact, represented as an affront to Yahweh, 2 
and it lacked stability as the unifying and consolidating force 
which the throne exercised in Egypt. It was not until after the 
Exile when the Davidic king acquired a Messianic significance as 
‘the firstborn of many brethren walking in meekness and right¬ 
eousness’, 3 that it formed the basis of the conception of the ideal 
ruler. Then the traditional Abrahamic covenant ratified at Sinai 
and renewed with the House of David was applied Messianically 
to rulers like Cyrus the Persian, Zerubbabel, Joshua the son of 
Josedech, and Simon Maccabaeus. At length the office was given 
an eschatological connotation under the name of Melchizedek, 
suggesting righteousness (sedek) and prosperity, 4 the mystical 
occupant being enthroned in triumph eternally on Mount Zion 
as the vicegerent of Yahweh, ‘having neither beginning nor end 
of fife’. 5 

Thus, after the fall of the monarchy the kingship tradition sur¬ 
vived when Zerubbabel of Davidic descent on becoming governor 
of Jerusalem in 520 b.c. was hailed as the deputy of Yahweh, and 
occupied a position in the cultus comparable to that assigned to 
‘the Prince’ by Ezekiel and his successors. 8 When his mission 
came to an end, around the high-priest as the guardian of the 
Temple and its worship, and the alleged descendant of Eleazer, the 

1 Hos. ii. 3-5; x. 9; xiii. 9-11. 2 1 Sam. viii. 7; x. 7; 19; cf. xii. xv. 

8 Ps. lxxxix. 26 ff. 4 Test. Levi. viii. 14; xviii. 2-14. 

8 Heb. vii. 13; cf. Ps. ix. 4; Gen. xiv. 18 ff.: cf. Johnson, op. tit., pp. 32, 46 ff. 

* Ezek. xxiv. 24; xxxvii. 25: Mich. v. 2: Zech. vi. 9 ff.: Hag. ii. 23. 
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son of Aaron, the hierarchic organization developed. When the 
Temple was rebuilt and the sacrificial system restored the eccle¬ 
siastical and civic functions of the sacerdotal ruler were combined 
in one and the same office, which became the focal point of the 
theocracy until the cultus came to an end with the destruction of 
the Temple in a.d. 70. 

That Yahwism as the basic faith of Judaism survived both the 
Babylonian Exile and the catastrophe of a.d. 70 is to be attributed 
very largely to the ethical monotheism proclaimed and in some 
measure established by the literary prophets in and after the eighth 
century. It was they who revealed Yahweh as the one God perfect 
in righteousness, absolute in power, controlling the forces of 
nature, and omniscient in wisdom and knowledge, fulfilling his 
purpose in accordance with his will, hating iniquity and loving 
goodness, mercy and truth. His tender mercies were over all his 
works, but he demanded obedience to his commands and con¬ 
formity to his standards. Unlike the gods of the surrounding 
countries, whose existence was not denied, he was not sporadically 
beneficent, when in a favourable mood, nor was he dependent 
upon the vicissitudes of competing cities, nations and priesthoods. 
He could send or withhold the rain, determine the fate equally of 
Israel or of any other country because he was the righteous ruler 
of the universe and the controller of history, whose sovereignty 
could not be thwarted or his righteous will frustrated. 

The Hebrew prophets spake that they did know and testified 
that they had seen and heard, convinced that they were the 
recipients of a divine self-disclosure and unsolicited revelation of 
unimpeachable authenticity. They saw the truth in the same 
measure as they believed they had received it from the Holy One 
of Israel. They knew the mind and commands of the god in whose 
service they were enlisted, and differentiated between true and 
false prophecies. 1 They were, in fact, just the type to whom the 
monotheistic evaluation of the numinous always has made an 
overwhelming appeal as against the more intellectualistic animis¬ 
tic and polytheistic tradition, or the mysticism of pantheism. 

1 Jer. xxiii. 26 ff. 
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They conceived the god of Israel as a person, and so intimate was 
their relationship with him that they were conscious of a pro¬ 
jection of the divine personality within themselves when they 
delivered what they believed to be the special message he had con¬ 
signed to them. So they frequently prefaced their pronounce¬ 
ments, spoken in the first person, with the refrain, ‘Thus saith 
Yahweh’, and concluded them with the words, ‘Oracle of Yah- 
weh’. 1 This divine Word was in this way given objective reality, 
and the prophets were brought within the ‘corporate personality’ 
of Yahweh as a living part of the divine being. 2 

Moses rescued from oblivion an ancient High God of the 
desert people and consolidated them in a confederacy in a coven¬ 
ant relationship with Yahweh which enabled them to establish 
themselves in the land of their adoption; but at a no less critical 
juncture in their history, when the fortunes of the nations were 
reversed first in the conquest of the northern kingdom and then 
in that of Judah in the south, the literary prophets revealed an 
ethical deity as transcendental moral perfection, the ruler and 
judge of all the earth with one inexorable law for the universe and 
mankind, who in his own time and ways would fulfil his purposes 
through his stiff-necked and gainsaying people. 

In reaction to the indigenous Canaanite practices associated 
with the local shrines and the syncretistic culture they looked back 
to the desert tradition and its worship of the one and only God of 
Israel, as they viewed the Mosaic theocratic confederacy in con¬ 
trast to the existing situation.Thus, Hosea acclaimed,‘I have.found 
Israel like grapes in the wilderness: I saw yOur fathers as the first 
ripe in the fig-tree at her season: but they came to Baal-peor, and 
consecrated themselves into that shame: and became abominable 
like that which they loved.’ 3 At Bethel they transgressed, and at 
Gilgal they multiplied transgression, 4 yet notwithstanding their 
reforming zeal, the tension between the prophets and the priest- 


1 Jer. xv. 19; xxiii. 31; Isa. i. 20; iv. 10 ff.; Ezek. xii. 21-8. 

2 Johnson, The One and the Many in the Israelite Conception of God (Cardiff, 1941), 
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8 Hos. ix. 10. 


4 Amos iv. 4. 
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hood in the period immediately preceding the Exile was mainly 
in the nature of a protest against the failure of the cultus to fulfil 
its proper purposes, obscuring rather than revealing the Holy One 
of Israel and his righteous demands. 1 

Reformers are always liable to be reactionary and iconoclastic 
in their endeavours to sweep away abuses and the established 
regime, and the Hebrew prophets were not an exception to this 
propensity. Their movement, therefore, was short-lived and 
having accomplished its useful purpose it virtually ceased during 
• the Exile. Nevertheless, it left a permanent impression on Juda¬ 
ism and its conception and evaluation of the god of Israel by their 
insistence on the ethical requirements and implications of the 
covenant with Yahweh. Therefore, when the nation was re¬ 
established in and around Jerusalem in the sixth century b.c. on a 
firm theocratic basis, morality and the sacrificial cultus were 
restored and reorganized as a divinely ordained institution along 
the lines of the pre-exilic Deuteronomic Temple worship and its 
priesthood, now restricted by the Priestly school to the Levitical 
House of Aaron. The greatly elaborated ordinances were assigned 
a Mosaic origin in the desert to give them a supernatural sanction 
and authority, but the prophetic ethical monotheism was retained 
based on the infinite righteousness of God. This, it is true, tended 
to foster a legalistic morality, and the supreme importance 
attached to the Torah as the verbally inspired Word of God 
revealed through Moses made prophecy a secondary consideration. 

While the holiness of Yahweh remained die ultimate purpose 
and interpretation of this corpus of sacred tradition, the legal and 
ethical were treated as concomitant principles, the one depending 
on the other. No distinction was made, for example, between the 
proper burial of the dead as stressed in the Testament of Tobias, 
and the prophetic injunction to do justly, to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with God. Nevertheless, the primary duty was the 
Deuteronomic command to love God as the Creator and sus- 
tainer of all things, and as a corollary to manifest love for one’s 
neighbour in human intercourse and everyday affairs in a social 
1 Welch, Prophet and Priest in Old Israel (Oxford, 1953), pp. 7 6 fF. 
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ethic. Thus, the first principle of right conduct was to live in 
accordance with the statutes and judgments of Yahweh as 
enshrined in the Law. Because the scribes as the official teachers in 
the synagogues sat in Moses’s seat all that they taught and com¬ 
manded had to be obeyed. 1 Daily God was praised for having 
sanctified his people by his commandments, and they rejoiced 
in the sacred words of his teaching because they were their life and 
the strength of their days. 

In the first instance the Deuteronomic and Levitical codes were 
drawn up to maintain the religious and social structure of Israel 
free from the contaminations of the Canaanite cultus. The drastic 
experience of the Exile had the effect of purging the remnant in 
Babylonia of their former syncretisms however much these may 
have survived in the Jewish colony at Elephantine, in Egypt and 
perhaps in other outposts. Thus, Ezekiel, not less than the Deutero- 
Isaiah, maintained that Yahweh was the sole Creator of the 
universe, and the controller of the vicissitudes of history for his 
own ends and purposes, dismissing as idols the foreign gods. He 
would vindicate his honour and his holy name, liberate the cap¬ 
tives and wipe out their sins, however little they might merit his 
mercy. 2 The pessimism of Jeremiah at the approach of the Exil e 
gave place to the profound optimism of his exilic and post-exilic 
successors, such as characterized, for instance, the visions of 
Ezekiel. 

Jerusalem would be resuscitated and its temple rebuilt because 
Palestine was the ‘land of Yahweh’ and there he must be wor¬ 
shipped in his central sanctuary on Mount Zion. In this new phase 
of Hebrew religion in which the prophetic ethic was united with 
priestly authority and the sacrificial cultus, a monotheistic univer- 
salism arose as Yahweh became the one and only God of all the 
earth. Then the Temple was destined to become the omphalos 
whither all nations would be gathered under his righteous rule. 
The covenant remained the bond binding together the nation and 
its God, and acquired a wider significance when at long last the 
backsliding people had been weaned away from the cultus of the 
1 Matt. xxui. 2 f. 2 Isa. xliii. 2a; xliv. 5; xlviii. 9; lii. 5 ff. 
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alien gods, now denounced as ‘idols’ and worthless impostors. 
This was not completely accomplished until the second century 
b.c. but by the time the last book of the Old Testament was 
admitted into the Canon of Holy Scripture in that century a stage 
in the religious development of Israel had been reached that 
justified the assertion of the Psalmist, ‘ Yahweh hath not dealt so 
with any nation, neither has the heathen knowledge of his laws’, 
at any rate in the sense in which they were understood and prac¬ 
tised in Judaism. 

As was emphasized in the Isaianic Servant Saga (Is. xlii. 6, 
xlix. 1-7, liii), only through suffering could a regenerated Israel 
fulfil its vocation in the establishment of a universal monotheistic 
theocracy wherein Yahweh would be worshipped solely and per¬ 
fectly in the beauty of holiness. Throughout the post-exilic stage 
in its history as a consolidated nation, until its restoration in Pales¬ 
tine in 1947, it was, in fact, under the direct rule of a foreign 
power, except for the brief Maccabaean interlude and the tem¬ 
porary rule of the Herods. This led to an isolationist policy along 
‘Zionist’ lines in Hellenistic Judaism in an endeavour to prevent 
contamination by alien influences, even at the cost of persecution 
and suppression. In the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, with concen¬ 
tration upon the worship of the Temple as embodied in the Priestly 
Code, the Torah and the punctilious observance of the Sabbath, 
together with the putting away of all foreign wives, a closed com¬ 
munity was achieved. This had the desired effect of cutting off 
Judaism from its outside connections and fostering the ancient 
concept of a ‘holy nation’. The subsequent Maccabaean revolt had 
broken off relations with Hellenism until in the Roman period 
Palestine as a Roman province virtually passed outside Semitic 
history. 

While the dispersion of Jews throughout Western Asia and the 
Hellenistic world, and subsequently in Christendom, brought 
them into intimate contact with the religions of the countries in 
which they lived, the sovereignty and worship of Yahweh in the 
traditional post-exilic setting remained the fundamental bond and 
unifying centre of the People of Israel both in and around 
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Jerusalem and among the millions of Jews of the dispersion 
scattered throughout the Roman Empire. For the Diaspora the 
synagogue was the normal place of worship, though until a.d. 
70 the Temple remained the earthly abode of Yahweh. Thus, 
against the schismatics who projected erecting a temple of their 
own as a rival to that on Zion, the Trito-Isaiah declared, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord, the heaven is my throne and the earth is my foot¬ 
stool: what manner of house will ye build unto me? and what 
place shall be my rest?’ 1 But of the proselytes and the diaspora 
it was said, ‘even them will I bring to my holy mountain and 
make them joyful in my house of prayer; their burnt-offerings 
and their sacrifices shall be accepted upon my altar, for mine 
house shall be called a house of prayer for all peoples/ 2 
Yahweh, as the celestial Creator of the universe whose abode 
was in the heavens, still vouchsafed his presence as of old en¬ 
throned on the mercy-seat in the Holy of Holies on Mount 
Zion. But for those who by force of circumstances could not take 
part in the Temple cultus, the Torah in its sacred ark in the local 
synagogues became the effective substitute, assigned supreme 
authority as the deified Word of God, like the ‘preserved tablet’ in 
heaven on which in Islam the words of the Qur’an have been 
believed to have been recorded, dictated by the archangel Gabriel 
and revealed to Muhammad. Therefore, those who sought to 
know the will of Yahweh went to the synagogues where the 
scribes gave instruction in the written Law, sitting in the seat of 
Moses. This mitigated the disastrous effects of the destruction of 
the Temple and retained the ancient belief in the manifestation 
of the sovereign will of Yahweh as in heaven so on earth. 

2 Isa. lvi. 7. 


1 Isa. lxvi. 1. 
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The Sky-God in India 

I N the welter of religions in Western Asia in the third and second 
millennia b.c. the Iranian plateau by virtue of its geographical 
position was the common centre and destined to become the con¬ 
necting link between the West and the East in the respective 
attitudes adopted to the conception of Deity. It was to these high¬ 
lands that the nomadic warrior-pastoral Indo-European tribes 
appear to have made their way in successive waves from the 
Eurasian plains of Southern Russia where the Indo-European 
languages may have evolved, though their location is still in 
debate. The eastern group of Indo-Iranians moved round the 
Caspian Sea, crossed the Caucasus and settling among the Hur- 
rians established the kingdom of Mitanni in the second millen¬ 
nium on the north-west frontier of the Kassite kingdom. The 
greater part of this eastern Indo-European movement proceeded 
eastwards across Transoxiana, the Oxus and the Bactrian plain to 
the Hindu Kush and north-west India. The hill villages of 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Makran and Sind formed another line 
of communication with the Indian plain of the Indus 'valley. 
Indeed, it seems that the origin of the Harappa civilization lies in 
the small villages of settled farmers already established in Baluchis¬ 
tan before 3000 b.c., and having behind them the earlier Iranian 
settlements, such as Sialk and Giyan. In their secluded mountain 
valleys they developed at Quetta, Nal, Kolwa and Zhub com¬ 
mercial enterprise with the Indus valley, while behind them lay the 
Iranian background situated in the very centre of the agricultural 
culture of Western Asia. So placed, Baluchistan was a connecting 
link between the Indus civilization and that of Western Iran and 
the Fertile Crescent. 

It was in the confederacy of tribes in southern Russia and 
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Turkestan speaking closely related Indo-European dialects, and 
their dispersal in Western Asia and over the steppes and plains of 
Europe, along the Danube, and eastwards to northern India that 
the beginnings of the Sky-god tradition in its Aryan aspects is to 
be sought. Thus, we now know from the texts that the rulers of 
Mitanni in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries b.c. worshipped 
Indo-European deities such as Varuna, Mitra, Indra and the 
Nasatya twins, whose names occur on inscriptions at Boghazkoy 
recording a treaty between the Hittite king Suppiluliumas and the 
Mitannian Mattinaza about 1400 b.c. 1 It appears that the Sky- 
gods in the ancient Vedic pantheon were already established 
among the Aryan tribes when they began their migrations in the 
second millennium b.c., the gods of Mitanni being also those of 
the Indo-European confederacy. 

When the tall, light-skinned Aryan speakers made their way 
into Sind and the Punjab between 1500 and 1200 b.c. they 
brought with them a common language, culture and religion 
acquired apparently in their homeland east of the Caspian Sea. On 
their arrival in India they found, contrary to belief prior to 
the archaeological excavations in and around the Indus valley 
since 1922, not a primitive aboriginal population but a highly 
developed urban civilization superior to their own relatively 
simple agricultural and pastoral way of life as depicted in the 
Rig-Veda. Thus, it was a homogeneous culture that flourished 
in north-western India from 2500 to 1500 b.c. in planned cities 
strongly fortified with paved streets, with drainage systems, and at 
Mohenjo-daro private bathrooms and a central ‘hydropathetic 
establishment’, as Sir John Marshall described the great bath sur¬ 
mounted by a stupa and used probably for ritual purposes. To the 
north are the remains of small rooms with paved floors and a stair¬ 
way leading probably to an upper storey, containing it is thought 
the cells of the priests engaged in a water cult of which the great 
bath was the central sanctuary. Here it might seem is the proto¬ 
type of the ceremonial bathing which became and has remained 
such a prominent feature in Hindu religious observances. To the 
1 Cf. Cambridge History of India , vol. i (1922), p. 72. 
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south of the stupa mound stood a spacious pillared hall with 
paved aisles, and some unpaved strips which Marshall thought 
contained stone benches comparable to those on which Buddhist 
monks sat in their rock-cut temples. 1 

There can be little doubt that the whole complex of these 
buildings within the citadel were of a sacred character relating to 
the cultus and its priesthood, and it is highly probable that further 
excavation beneath the stupa in the central mound will reveal a 
great temple dedicated to the chief deity of the city. 2 Some of the 
other more pretentious edifices may have been shrines of the 
Great Mother, especially in view of the very large number of 
terracotta female figurines and similar figures on carved seals 
that constitute a conspicuous feature of the Harappa civilization. 
The majority of these statuettes are nudes, and some have a fan¬ 
shaped headdress with pannier-like side projections, on one of 
which black stains had led Dr. Mackay to think that sometimes 
they were used as lamps in the cult of the Mother-goddess, of 
whom the statues were an image. 3 Similar headdresses have been 
found in this context in Syria and the Eastern Mediterranean 
together with almost identical small clay figurines. To enhance 
their life-giving properties most of them had been painted over 
with a red slip or wash, as are many Hindu figurines today. 

As Sir John Marshall says, these sacred images in all probability 
represent ‘a goddess with attributes very similar to those of the 
great Mother-Goddess, “the Lady of Heaven” and a special patron 
of women.’ 4 Therefore, they may have been kept in the houses and 
streets of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa as a tutelary divinity, very 
much as the Mother-goddess is still a guardian of the house and the 
village in India, presiding over childbirth and daily needs. As 
household deities they were preserved perhaps in a niche in the 
wall in almost every house in the ancient Indus valley cities, 5 and 
held in the same veneration as are their successors today among 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization (1931), vol. i, pp. 23 ff. 

2 E. Mackay, Early Indus Civilizations (1948), p. 40. 

3 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro (New Delhi, 1938), vol. i, p. 260. 

4 Op. cit., p. 339. 5 Mackay, op. cit., p. 259. 
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the illiterate population always faced with the problems of 
bringing forth, feeding and nurturing the ever-increasing 
family. 

Whether or not the Goddess had a male partner cannot be deter¬ 
mined from the available evidence. In the Harappa civilization 
male gods often horned recur , 1 but they are not very prevalent and 
very seldom are brought into conjunction with goddesses in the 
iconography. This also applies to the village goddesses in modern 
India where female imagery predominates. Nevertheless, some 
of the Indus male figures represent a deity as is shown by their 
adornment. For example, a steatite head and bust of a bearded 
figure clothed in a robe which is carried over the left shoulder and 
under the right arm, ornamented with a trefoil pattern, very 
likely represents a male god resembling the Sumerian image of 
deities. It has been suggested that the half-shut eyes directed to the 
tip of the nose may indicate a state of contemplation so familiar in 
Hindu statues. 

In the well-known carved seal from Mohenjo-daro a three¬ 
faced god sitting in what seems to be the yoga posture, heels 
together and arms outstretched, is covered with bangles. On the 
chest are triangular necklaces, and on the arms a number of 
bracelets. On the head are a pair of horns with a tall headdress 
between them. At the end of the waistband there is a projection 
which might be a phallus. The figure has three faces, one in front 
and two in profile. On its right are an elephant and a tiger, and on 
the left a rhinoceros and buffalo, with two deer below the dais on 
which it is seated . 2 The attitude and symbolism indicate that here 
and in similar representations on seals at Harappa, the prototype 
of the Hindu god Shiva is portrayed as Lord of the Beasts and 
Prince of Yogis. On several other seals a similar male nude 
figure occurs associated with the pipal -tree and cult animals 3 with 


1 Mackay, op. cit., vol. ii, pis. lxxii, 7; lxxvi, 5; Marshall, op. cit., vol. iii, pL 
xciv; Vats, Excavations at Harappa (Delhi, 1940), vol. ii, pi. xxvi, lxxvii, cf. 
vol. i, pp. 293 fF 

2 Marshall, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 52 fF. 

3 Mackay, op. cit., vol. i, p. 335; vol. ii, pis. lxxxviii, 222, 235; xciv, 420. 
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a homed goddess kneeling before it. Behind is a goat with a 
human face and seven females without horns . 1 

Besides these seal-amulets and figurines a number of limestone 
conical Ungas have been recovered from these sites , 2 comparable 
to those still used as phallic symbols by the Saivites, sometimes in 
conjunction with stone rings representing yoni. A conventional¬ 
ized linga in yellow sandstone at Harappa with finely cut coils 
and necklaces may have had a yoni base as yoni bases of linga were 
prevalent. Some miniature conical baetyles have a kind of ring 
round the body which has been interpreted as a possible yoni. 3 
Behind this pre-Aryan sexual and fertility symbolism, so wide¬ 
spread in Hindu India, lay the mystery of birth and generation 
which in the Ancient Near East from the Mediterranean to the 
Indus valley found expression in the worship of the Mother- 
goddess, with or without a male god. The union of the God and 
the Goddess typified that of the sky and the earth as the respective 
sources of reproduction, the consort being Shakti, a term denoting 
also ‘power’ or ‘energy’, always associated with the male deity. 
Shiva, however, was regarded as an androgynous Creator who 
produced his own consort from the female side of his nature. But 
when a deity had a dual nature, the one quiescent and the other 
active, his female energy (sakti) was usually personified as his wife 
inseparable from him and joining with him in the creation, sus¬ 
taining, and sometimes the destroying, of the natural order. The 
mother-goddesses were interpreted by the Brahmins as mani¬ 
festations of sakti, and at a higher level it became the eternal 
reproductive principle ( prakriti ) united with the eternal male 
principle ( purusha ) in the generation of the gods and the universe, 
Shiva being pure spirit and assuming a body to render himself 
perceptible. 

Again, in addition to the phallic emblems and the pipal- tree, the 
recurrence of the bull on seal-amulets suggests that it was the 
prototype of Shiva who was represented in one of his aspects, 
since Nandi, the sacred bull, as his constant attendant, is depicted 

1 Marshall, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 337, pi. xcix, A. 

2 Marshall, vol. i, pis. xiii; xiv, 2, 4. 3 Vats, op. cit., p. 370. 
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in all Saivite temples as the guardian of the shrine. After he was 
transferred from the physical to the moral sphere, the linga and the 
bull remained the principal symbols of his cult, the linga then 
being regarded as the emblem of the Ultimate Reality of the 
evolution and involution of the universe. 1 The original signi¬ 
ficance of the objects portrayed and the actions performed has 
doubtless long since been re-interpreted as allegories embodying 
spiritual realities, though among the unsophisticated it has often 
survived and degenerated into a sordid licence. 2 

The phallic element, foreign to Vedism, is pre-Aryan, going back 
to the Harappa civilization, and probably from this source it was 
introduced into Hinduism as an intrusive trait deeply laid in the 
substratum and eventually it acquired symbolical, mystical and 
metaphysical qualities. Similarly, the bull fertilizing the earth 
( Prithivi ) was sacred to the non-Vedic Shiva, who had inherited 
a fertility nature from his prototype Pasupati, the Lord of Beasts 
and the partner of the Mother-goddess, long before cattle were 
venerated in Hindu India. The sanctity of the cow was unknown 
apparently either in the Harappa civilization or when the Rig- 
Veda was compiled between 1500 and 1000 b.c. in honour of the 
Aryan Sky-gods. Thus, the first prohibition of the killing of the 
cow occurs in the Atharva-Veda, the relatively late Brahmanic 
collection of spells drawn up at the end of the Vedic period. Prior 
to this cattle were freely offered to the Vedic gods and it was only 
a concession to later veneration that the cow was exempt from 
the altar. Behind it, however, may He a sacredness acquired by the 
part played by cattle in the pre-Aryan Indus cultus, and like other 
elements derived from this substratum became a prominent 
feature in orthodox Hinduism. 

While the Vedic Indians ate meat and engaged in agriculture 
they were primarily a pastoral people with milk and its products 
having an important place in their staple diet. The cow acquired 
an increasing sanctity by being the source of the milk supply, and 
in Indo-Iranian times it was treated with care and respect. Bulls 

1 S. Shivapadasundarum, The Saiva School of Hinduism (1934), p. 15. 

2 G. Grierson, Imperial Gazetteer of India , vol. ii (1909), p. 422. 
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and oxen used for ploughing fertilized the land by their drop¬ 
pings and so played their part in the cultivation of the soil, becom¬ 
ing sacred to Shiva who inherited from Pasupati, the Lord of 
Beasts, a fertility significance. With the bull and the lignam as his 
symbols he became the Reproducer and the Destroyer, and 
eventually every bull and every cow came to be regarded as 
embodying the spirit of fertility. But the origin of the tabu which 
was gradually imposed on cow-killing in Hindu India in all 
probability is to be sought in the pre-Aryan Indo-Iranian back¬ 
ground. 

Turning from the pre-Vedic cult-practices revealed mainly by 
the archaeological evidence to the Aryan literary sources, the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, composed in all probability in north¬ 
western India between 1500 and 1000 b.c. in archaic Sanskrit, 
supply the earliest documentary data concerning the Vedic Sky- 
gods and worship of natural phenomena in the form of an an¬ 
thology of epic chants, songs, prayers, and spells in a cultic litur¬ 
gical context, drawn from ancient Indo-European traditions. 1 
Behind the pantheon and its conflicts apparently He tribal struggles 
between rival chieftains and their alliances transformed into divine 
personifications and anthropomorphisms brought into relation 
with the natural environment and its celestial counterpart— 
heaven and earth, the constellations, mountains, rivers, vegetation, 
animals (notably the horse and the cow) and birds, and inanimate 
objects employed in agriculture and for ritual purposes. 

The outstanding deities are Varuna and Indra with Dyaus Pitar 
and Prithivi representing heaven and earth, but on a higher and 
more remote plane without mythology. Vishnu and Rudra are 
later introductions, and the complex of divinities is linked 
together by such lesser beings as the Storm-gods (Maruts), with 
an underlying solar symbohsm (cf. Mitra), to which Dumezil has 
now added a social significance and interpretation. In fact, in the 
Rig-Veda, the pantheon is depicted in what Max Muller described 

1 F. Max Muller, Selected Essays on Language, Mythology , and Religion (1881), 
vol. ii, p. 119; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (Strasburg, 1897), p. 2; A. Bergaigne, 
J.A.S. (1889), pp. 5, 121. 
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as a ‘henotheistic’ or ‘kathenotheistic’ manner as attention is 
fixed on a particular god to whom the attributes of the other gods 
are assigned and incorporated. Thus, Dyaus Pitar is the primeval 
Sky divinity equated with the ‘bright shining heavens’, as his 
name indicates, coupled with Prithivi, the Earth, as his consort, in 
the capacity of the primal pair, dyausaprithivi . 1 From the union of 
the androgynous male and female mankind had its origin, and 
Dyaus Pitar was represented as the father of Ushas, the goddess 
of dawn, who rises day by day in the east clad in a garment of 
light, exhibiting her youthful graces. Night was her sister, and the 
sun her lover and son, though never her spouse. The divine pair 
in the Rig-Veda were fashioned from the primeval cosmic waters 
by the god Tvashtri, the Indian Vulcan, and from them Indra was 
bom, the great god of the thunder-cloud who soon eclipsed most 
of the other divinities in the Vedic pantheon. Thus, Indra super¬ 
seded his father as the champion of the gods against Vritra and his 
consorts; and forcing heaven and earth asunder he released the 
cosmic waters and gave birth to the sun, relegating the demons 
to the nether regions. 2 

Although Dyaus Pitar faded into the background, rather like 
Juok among the Shilluk, he and his consort continued to be repre¬ 
sented as the progenitors of the gods and the beneficent parents 
of all creatures; 3 Dyaus as the bull fertilizing the earth (Prithivi) 
in the customary sacred marriage. 4 Parjanya, the personification 
of the rain-cloud, was a son of Dyaus, as was Agni, the Fire-god, 
Surya, the Sun-gods, and the Maruts. But it was exclusively in 
relation to paternity and maternity that he and his consort sym¬ 
bolized generative power. In this capacity as the prolific parents 
who brought forth the gods and all creatures, and continued their 
procreative functions, they were invoked at festivals long after 
they had been superseded by Indra and Varuna. 5 As Prithivi 
retained many of the attributes of the Earth-mother she rather 


1 Macdonell, op. cit., pp. 21 f.; Griswold, The Religion of the Rigveda (Oxford, 
I 9 a 3 )> PP- 98 ff- 

2 Rig-Veda, i. 32; 95, 8; iii. 34, 9. 3 Rig-Veda, i. 159; 1,1602. 

4 Cf. Aittareya Brahmana, iv. 27. 6 Rig-Veda, i. IJ9, 1, 2. 
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than Dyaus was the object of devotion in the cultus. Thus, he is 
not mentioned at all in the hymns celebrating Heaven and Earth. 1 
and while he gave place to Indra and Varuna the sanctity of the 
Earth as the common womb of all existence has remained a funda¬ 
mental belief in India, every village having a tutelary divinity 
(grama devata) representing the Mother-goddess, sometimes 
dreaded, sometimes protective, warding off evil influences and 
giving fertility (sakti). 

In Vedic religion, however, like so many older deities both 
Dyaus and Prithivi were overshadowed by the more vigorous 
great gods, e.g. Varuna, Indra, Agni, and Soma. Of these the 
arrogant, drunken warrior and Storm-god Indra with his cycle of 
aggressive gods was the most popular figure, and having ab¬ 
sorbed the functions and attributes of many divinities he gained 
universal allegiance equally by gods and men. 2 But although 250 
of the hymns in the Rig-Veda were composed in his praise, it was 
Varuna, the king of heaven personifying the all-encompassing sky, 
living in a golden celestial abode with his twin-brother Mitra, a 
solar god of light, who was the head of the Vedic pantheon. While 
Indra represented heaven in its militant and active aspects, Varuna 
reigned and ruled in majestic transcendence. The sun was his eye, 
the sky his garment, the storm his breath. 3 He kept the heaven 
and the earth apart and established them on their foundations. 
He regulated the course of the sun, the moon and the constella¬ 
tions, controlled the clouds and the rainfall, and maintained the 
cosmic order (Rta). Omniscient, he saw all with ‘a thousand eyes’, 
and his spies came down from the sky to spy for him on earth. 

Himself an older deity, his name appearing, as we have seen, in 
an Anatolian text going back to the fourteenth century b.c., he 
retained his status as the maker, preserver and orderer of all things 
and the Lord of Law, because behind him lay the Vedic concep¬ 
tion of Rta as the divine order governing the worlds of the gods 
and of man. On this cosmic order associated with Varuna and his 
sacrificial coimterpart Agni, depended the right behaviour of all 

1 Rig-Veda , v. 84, 1 fF. 2 Rig-Veda, iii. 51, 2. 

3 Rig-Veda , i. 115, 1; 25, 13; vii. 8, 7, 2. 
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things, including ethical and social conduct on earth. Thus, 
Varuna was regarded as the righteous Lord who protected the 
divine law, and the altar was ‘the womb of Rta 9 . 1 From his 
celestial abode he kept watch over the universe, upholding it and 
regulating the moral order. 

The basic conception was that of this all-pervading divine 
order at once impersonal and under the guardianship of Varuna, 
which gradually acquired an ethical content and a sacrificial sig¬ 
nificance when Varuna became the Lord of the moral law and 
Agni the sacred fire, the lord of sacrifice, who ‘harnesses the steeds 
and holds the reins of Rta 9 , becoming Varuna when he strives for 
Rta . 2 The sacred fire is the means whereby the offering is carried 
to the sky by way of Rta, fire being the earthly counterpart of 
the sun. It then only required Rta to be made subject to the con¬ 
trol of the sacrificial Brahmanic ritual to establish the complete 
supremacy of the priestly offering over gods and men, and over 
the divine and cosmic orders. 3 But this was not just sacerdotal 
arrogance; it was the natural conclusion of the pantheistic cos¬ 
mology impersonally conceived in terms of a common principle 
(Rta) of divine order under the control of a ritual technique. 

Once it was granted that the Brahmins alone had a correct 
knowledge of the texts on which the ritual depended, and the 
prescribed sacred actions handed down from age to age, they held 
the secret of the universe in their grasp. They alone knew precisely 
how the cosmic order could be sustained by the rites which they 
exclusively performed, explained in such wearisome detail in the 
Brahmanas. The sacrifices now became a repetition of the initial 
offering out of which the world emerged. In the Rig-Veda this 
was accomplished by the dismemberment of the Primal Man 
(Purusha) by the lesser gods at the beginning of time, the various 
features of the universe being produced from different parts 
of his body. 4 This pantheistic cosmology is in striking contrast to 
the Semitic conception of creation ex nihilo by a Supreme Deity 

1 Rig-Veda, i. lxv. 2 Rig-Veda, x. 8, 5. 

3 Satapatha Brahmana, I. i, 4 fF.; II. 5, 117; V. 4, 4, 10. 

4 Rig-Veda, x. 90. 
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standing over and above and independent of the phenomenal 
world, never identified with it. 

Thus, whereas Yahweh, for example, created the heavens and 
the earth, weighed the wind and measured the waters, made a 
decree for the rain and a way for the lightning and the thunder, 
upheld the earth with its pillars, the heavens with their stars, and 
held dominion over the whole of nature, 1 at the end of the Rig- 
Veda period the One and the Many were merged in a mystical 
primal unity. The earlier Sky-gods having gradually lost their 
individuality in a henotheistic process of the transference of 
attributes from one deity to another, the High God became 
essentially inactive, otiose and transcendent; and immanent 
mainly in the active energy or sakti, personified as his spouse. But 
beyond the gods there was the single divine principle, Rta, 
governing alike the transcendental and mundane orders as a pan¬ 
theistic unity in which the conception of Deity in any theistic 
sense had no essential meaning and purpose. Nevertheless, the 
Vedic gods were too deeply laid in the Indo-European tradition to 
be entirely and permanently eliminated. As Varuna took the place 
of Dyaus, so in due course Indra absorbed all the attributes of 
Varuna, both cosmic and ethical, until at length he too, having 
incorporated the substance of other divinities into himself, 
suffered the fate of all the Vedic Sky-gods, degenerating into a 
shadowy worker of magic and a student of Brahman. Neverthe¬ 
less, the virile youthful Indra retained his predominance sufficiently 
after the eclipse of Varuna to have had a permanent influence on 
Vedic myth and ritual. 

It was, however, the sacrificial deities, Agni and Soma, as per¬ 
sonifications of the ritual order, who most effectively survived the 
transition from theism to pantheism at the beginning of the first 
millennium b.c. (c. 900 b.c.), as they both had their place and 
function in Brahmanism. The place of the great Sky-gods of the 
Vedic pantheon was taken by Prajapati, the Lord of Production 
and personification of the creative principle, at once creator and 
creation, the One and the Many. Being the ruler of the macro- 

1 Job xxviii. 23 fF.; xxxvii; xxxviii; Ps. xxiv; xxxiii, 6 f.; lxv, civ. 
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cosm and microcosm he pervaded pantheistically the universal 
cosmic and moral orders (Rta). He was the master of created 
beings, and Visvakarma, the All-creator (who became the archi¬ 
tect of the gods, a term formerly applied to Indra and the Sun), 
ordering all things and seeing everything. By the primal sacrifice 
of Prajapati at the hands of the gods the phenomenal world came 
into being as so many parts of his body. Having produced the 
waters, the air, the sun, the stars and the earth, he made the 
animals, man and finally the gods, renewing his own vigour by the 
offerings which sustain all things. The function of sacrifice was to 
bring together all unco-ordinated phenomena, reconstituting the 
primal unity and building them up into an organic whole. This 
was accomplished by the Brahmanic offering. As ‘the sacrifice is 
the god Prajapati at his own sacrifice’, so the king and the priest, 
upon whom the duty of carrying on the ritual of creation de¬ 
volved, exercised these functions on earth. 1 Furthermore, since 
the offering was the god, die Brahmins became Prajapati, renew¬ 
ing the creative processes and inaugurating the social organization 
and maintaining its structure. 

This was accomplished by the setting up of die Fire-Altar and 
making the offerings on it by those who knew how to pile the 
bricks in the prescribed manner in seven layers in the form of a 
falcon representing the body, wings and tail of Agni, who became 
Prajapati. In the midst a fire-pan was carefully fashioned as a 
reproduction of the creation of the universe, for ‘the sacrificer who 
makes the fire-pan thereby makes the world’. As it is also the 
‘self’ or Agni, ‘he who makes the fire-pan thereby makes Agni’. 2 
Moreover, since Agni was ‘yonder sun’, when he was bom anew 
every morning, the sacred flame kindled by the fire-sticks of the 
priest recreated the life that pervaded the universe and sustained 
it. Therefore, since Agni as the personification of fire (which in 
its turn was identified with the sun as the ultimate source of 
life, heat and regenerative power) became identified with the 
cosmic figure Prajapati, the building of the Fire-Altar was a 

1 Satapatha Brahmana , V. 1 . i. 2; III. 2, 2, 4. 

2 Op. cit., VI. 5, 1 ff.; cf. I. 9, 2, 29. 
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repetition of creation, and the fire deposited upon it derived its 
vit alizing essence from him. 1 

In this sacrificial rite Prajapati as the One and the Many, 
Creator and creation, was sacrificed, as was Purusha in the Rig- 
Veda, and restored in the form of the altar which symbolized the 
universe in its several parts combined into an organic unified 
structure. Through Rta he fulfilled his functions keeping all things 
in existence by the continual repetition of his primal sacrifice. 
Every part of the altar was identified with some part of the 
universe and the god responsible for it. Similarly, the victim in 
the horse sacrifice, like the altar, represented the universe and its 
parts were the parts of the universe. Thus, the head of the cosmic 
sacrificial horse was the dawn, the eye was the sun, the breath the 
wind, the back the sky, the belly the air and the earth, and the 
limb s the seasons. 2 Here, again, the sacrifices in becoming the 
sacrifice were united with the universe as a composite whole 
sustained by a cosmic offering in which the body of the Creator 
was dismembered anew and restored for the conservation of the 
world. 

In this stage of Vedic ritual the gods were merely names or 
symbols for that which was accomplished by the actions duly per¬ 
formed by the priests. Thus, in the Soma cult in which Indra was 
such a conspicuous figure, imbibing enormous quantities of the 
sacred beverage, when the plant equated with the royal god was 
crushed to extract its life-giving juice, the King-god (Soma) was 
ritually killed as a sacrificial victim to make available to mankind 
the boon of immortality. 3 This was essentially a priestly action, ex 
opere operato, in which the gods had no concern. Indeed, apart 
torn the rite, in fact, they had no independent existence or func¬ 
tion as personal beings in the Brahmanic tradition, all individu¬ 
ality being submerged in the priestly office and its offering until 
at length existence was reduced to one single event—the universal 
sacrifice of the Primal Man (Purusha or Prajapati) from which all 
things emanated and by which they were sustained. The gods 

1 Op. cit., VI. i. i. 7. 2 Op. cit., X. 6, 4. 1. 

3 Op. cit., I. i. 4 ff.; II. 5. 1. 7; Rig-Veda, x. 119. 
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were reduced to shadowy celestial beings, otiose survivals of a 
phase of Vedism that had outlived its usefulness for the time being. 
At the best they were ornamental figures in the background of 
the sacerdotal order, but being functionless they followed into 
oblivion other High Gods similarly obscured. 

Brahmanism, however, was itself only a temporary phase, and 
inherent in it was a monistic tendency in which the universe was 
equated with Brahman as a neuter concept, distinct from Brahma, 
the Creator-god, or Demiurge. Thus, in the Satapatha Brahtnana 
it is affirmed, 

Brahman created the gods; and having created the gods it made them 
ascend these worlds. . . . Then the Brahman itself went up to the 
sphere beyond it, it considered, ‘How can I descend again to these 
worlds?’ It then descended again by means of these two, Form and 
Name. Whatever has a name that is name; and that again which has 
no name and which one knows by its form, and this is (of a particular) 
form, and that is form: as far as there are Form and Name so far, indeed, 
extends this (universe). These, indeed, are the two great forces of 
Brahman; and verily he who knows these two great forces of Brahman 
becomes himself a great force! 1 

From this notion of a universal self-existent principle as the 
ultimate force in the universe (Brahman) controlled by the sacri¬ 
ficial rite correctly performed setting in motion cosmic activity 
even greater than the gods, it was but a step to the Upanishadic 
impersonal Absolute and World-soul (Brahman) pervading the 
universe. By uniting the energy which animated die breath-soul 
(Atman) with the cosmic power that sustains the unity of all things 
in one Absolute Being, the Vedic gods and the Brahmanic sacri¬ 
fice lost their significance and fell into the background. The 
henotheistic tendency in the Rig-Veda gave place to an impersonal 
Absolute conceived monistically and pantheistically though still 
retaining a latent theism inasmuch as the old gods survived as 
aspects and attributes of Brahman just as the human organism was 
regarded as the form of the One Reality. The Self and the Not- 
self were manifestations of the same universal Being, and as the 
1 Sacred Books of the East (Eggling), xliv, pp. 27 ff. 
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centre of interest moved from the external transcendental Creator 
to the divine principle immanent in man and in the universe, 
resolved into a fundamental unity, the goal of Upanishadic 
thought was reached in the equation, ‘That Thou art, I am 
Brahman/ 1 

From this synthesis the Upanishadic Absolute emerged as the 
all-inclusive Ultimate Reality, neither Brahman nor Atman by 
themselves but transcending both. To know the Atman in its true 
and essential nature then became the goal in the quest of release 
from samsara , the wearisome process of rebirth, and the achieve¬ 
ment of bliss in absorption into Brahman , the ‘Reality of realities’. 
The human spirit regarded as the world-spirit was unknowable 
and undefinable. ‘There is One Being, no second’, and of‘Him’ 
or ‘It’ everything was a part. As the sun reflected on mirrors is 
one but apparently many, so it was declared the Brahman is one 
and many. As the potter makes a pot with clay, so the Atman 
causes various births by reason of the karma it is wont to collect, 
until emancipation can be secured and reincarnation is brought to 
an end. 2 

There was also, however, a distinction between Brahman as 
‘noumenal’ and Brahman as ‘phenomenal’—‘the formed’ (i murta ) 
and the formless, the mortal and the immortal, the stationary and 
the moving, the actual (sat) and the transcendental (tya ). 3 The 
‘formed’ was the unreal, the formless the real, 4 and as the ‘formed’ 
was merely phenomenal and due to human ignorance it was an 
illusion (may a). Thus, while the chief emphasis in the Upanishads 
was on the impersonal Absolute a place was found for the ‘mani¬ 
fested’ Brahman related to the world as its creator and ruler, and 
capable of assuming a cosmic body. This becomes most apparent 
in the later Isa and Svetasvatara Upanishads where the Ultimate 
Reality is assigned qualities and attributes having the significance 
of personality. In the beginning the Supreme Being is represented 
as encircling all things, conjoining souls and matter, ‘all-seeing, 
all-wise, all-present, self-existent, he has made all things well for 

1 Chandogya-Upanishad, vi. 8, 7 f.; Bridadatanyaka , i. 4, 10; ii. 4, 5. 

2 Chandogya-Upanishad, iii. 14 fF. 3 Op. tit., 2. 3. 1. 4 Maitri , 6-3. 

G 
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ever’. 1 He is the supreme Divinity of divinities, Master of masters, 
Lord of lords, having no progenitor, no equal, no superior; the 
inner self of all things, pervading them and their cause, at once 
wholly transcendent and completely immanent. From him every¬ 
thing proceeds and to him returns because he is the beg innin g 
and end of the cosmic cycle. 2 Thus, the neuter impersonal 
Brahman became the personal masculine Brahman, later developing 
into Isvara, or Karana Brahman, identified with Rudra and capable 
of assuming a cosmic body. 8 

Nevertheless, although for the Indian theist the ultimate Being 
is virtually the personal God distinct from nature and Creator of 
the world, the Upanishadic concept of Deity is too deeply rooted 
in that of the Absolute as an impersonal entity to be really com¬ 
parable to the Semitic prophetic type of theism. It never was able 
to escape from its mystical matrix, the ultimate goal remaining the 
realization of the essential unity of God and Self, however these 
may have been conceived, with or without total absorption of 
personality in the divine. The figure of the personal God seldom 
rises above that of a monistic manifestation of the impersonal 
Brahman, and where in the Katha and Mundaka Upanishads the 
supreme ‘Person’ emerges as ‘beyond’ all other forms of Brahman 
and is represented as their Creator, the reading of the texts is in 
debate. 

It is, in fact, only in the non-dualistic theistic schools that the 
Supreme Deity is on quite a different plane, whether he is called 
Vishnu or Shiva (or his female aspect Sakti), each presiding over 
the world in the capacity of its creator, sustainer, and governor, 
aided by lesser divinities interpreted as his manifestations or 
emanations in his several aspects. Except in Bengal and Assam 
where Saivism is prominent, Vaishnavism predominates, but as 
both gods are the product of a syncretistic process of assimilation 
of other divinities they are not mutually exclusive, their respective 
votaries sometimes worshipping at each other’s shrines, or attri¬ 
buting the same functions equally to either Vishnu or Shiva. 

1 Isa Upanishad, viii. 2 Svetasvatara Upanishad, 6 . j-ii. 

3 Cf. op. cit., 3. 4: 5. 5; 4. 1. 
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Since it is not improbable, as we have seen, that they are of 
Dravidian origin, going back perhaps to the Harappa civilization, 
Vishnu appearing subsequently in the Veda as a solar god associ¬ 
ated with Indra as the conqueror of Vritra, they have behind 
them a very long history before they re-emerged in Hinduism. 

In fact, out of the Vedic pantheon the Hindu Trimurti, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva, developed as the threefold aspect of Deity, 
creative, sustaining and destructive. Brahma, the first of this Hindu 
Triad, like so many High Gods, fell into the background as the 
Supreme Being without a cultus, so that only one temple, that in 
Puskara, is now sacred to him. However, he was a creative god, 
the father of gods and men, self-existent, who produced the waters 
and deposited his seed in them which became a golden egg as 
brilliant as the sun. In this egg he himself was bom as ‘the first 
father of all worlds’, and known by the name of Brahma. From 
the two halves of egg he made the heaven and the earth, with the 
air between them. From himself he drew the Spirit containing in 
itself being and not-being, and the soul as the divine principle. 1 
He then formed woman from his own substances, who as Saras- 
vati became his wife, originally perhaps the goddess of the waters, 
and from their union all living beings were bom. But majestic as 
was the masculine Brahma of the Code of Manu, he was too 
otiose, functionless and abstract to secure a permanent myth and 
ritual, and so passed into obscurity, leaving Vishnu and Shiva, the 
outstanding members of the group. 

Of Shiva and Saivism mention has been made earlier in this 
lecture. Passing to the hero of the two great Indian epics, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, Vishnu is said to have come to 
earth in no less than ten forms to save the world. As the fish he 
rescued Manu, the father of the human race, from the cosmic 
flood; as the tortoise he enabled the gods to rescue the fourteen 
precious objects for the benefit of mankind; as the boar, the man- 
lion, and the dwarf he destroyed demons who had designs on the 
world, while as Parasu-Rama, the champion of Brahmanism, he 
exterminated the Kshatruyas, or warrior caste. The remaining 

1 Laws of Manu, I. v. 5. 
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two incarnations were of far greater significance, consisting of his 
appearance as Krishna and Rama, followed by the addition in the 
Indian Middle Ages of a ninth appearance as the Buddha. 

In the Bhagavadgita as it appears as a composite text in the 
Mahabharata, dating probably from about 300 to 250 b.c. before 
it reached its present form in the second century a.d., Krishna is 
represented as the avatar of Vishnu who revealed his ‘gospel’ to 
his friend Arjuna during the fratricidal war between the Pandavas 
and the Kauravas. 1 Before his deification he may have been him¬ 
self engaged in inter-tribal conflicts from which he emerged as a 
hero who was raised to divine status as the avatar in human form 
of Vishnu in the capacity of the charioteer of Arjuna, a Pandava 
chief. In setting forth the observances of caste it is explained that a 
warrior is bound to fight in a just war because it is a divine decree 
that cannot be resisted. The results must be left to the God who 
created and maintains the cosmos and demands from man abso¬ 
lute obedience. In propounding this ethic the duties of caste are 
interpreted in terms of the pantheism of the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta, the principles of Yogic asceticism and contemplation, 
interwoven with Sankhyan dualism and Bhakti faith in the 
Supreme Being whom Krishna declares himself to be as the 
avatar of Vishnu, the son of all being. 

In the Gita Vishnu, the solar Sky-god who traversed the heaven, 
the air, and the earth in three steps, has become the all-permeating 
eternal sole Brahman, and as the Isvara he is in the form of the per¬ 
sonal unique, omnipresent, transcendent Deity rather than a 
pantheistic Absolute. Arjuna as Narayana is the Man-god, or 
temporal Self of God, eternal, inexpressible, and changeless, while 
Krishna is the human embodiment of Vishnu thereby bringing the 
Supreme Being into an incamational relationship with mankin d 
and the world. Doubtless the immense appeal of the Gita as a 
religious classic, described sometimes as the New Testament of 
Hinduism, was largely the result of its composite character com- 

1 E. J. Thomas, The Song of the Lord (1931), p. 12; R. Garbe, Die Bhagavadgita 
(Leipzig, 1905), p. 64; Otto, The Original Gita (1939); Radhakrishnan, The 
Bhagavadgita (1956). 
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h ining the contemporary systems into one not very consistent 
whole. Works, faith, knowledge, each is given its place in this 
monistic theophany in which the plurality of divine manifesta¬ 
tion and intervention is centred in a higher monotheism personi¬ 
fied in Vishnu, the awe-inspiring Creator and destroyer of all 
that is. 1 

Once he was elevated to this exalted position he shed his origi¬ 
nal solar attributes and assumed the creative functions which for¬ 
merly belonged essentially to Brahma and Narayana, but adding 
to them his incamational manifestations giving him a wider 
appeal. Sitting enthroned with his spouse Lakshmi in his paradise, 
Vaikuntha, the heaven over which he presided, whether awake or 
asleep he was never disinterested in and unconcerned about 
human affairs since he descended to earth from time to time in the 
form of avatara for specific purposes. 

Second in importance to his advent as Krishna was his appear¬ 
ance as Rama, the seventh incarnation, as recorded in the Rama- 
yana assigned to the poet Valmiki about 400 B.c., though the first 
and seventh books of this epic are much later additions, made at 
the beginning of the Christian era. 2 This gallant figure, resembling 
Sir Galahad in the Arthurian legend, was represented as the son of 
King Dasaratha of Ayadhya who through the intrigues of his 
stepmother was forced to renounce his throne and go into exile in 
the forest. There he lived for fourteen years with his faithful wife 
Sita, who was then carried off in an aerial chariot by Ravana, the 
demon-king of Rakshassa, to Lanka. Rama thereupon enlisted the 
aid of the monkey-clan which discovered her from the tree-tops, 
rescued her and restored her to her husband. The story, elaborated 
by the incorporation of a number of popular tales, when it became 
the cult-legend of Rama as the avatar of Vishnu, represented the 
deified hero as the type of the victorious prince who voluntarily 
underwent suffering and persecution, on behalf of struggling 
humanity, and Sita as the personification of the dutiful wife in 
perfection. His elevation to divine status was a gradual process but 

1 Gita, ii. 24-30. 

2 Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature (1900), p. 309. 
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when it was complete he wks worshipped as the Supreme God 
who saves those who cling to him as a baby monkey clings to its 
mother, or else carries his chosen ones as a cat carries its kittens by 
the scruff of the neck. 

Although to the Indian mind the transcendental conception of 
Deity is primarily that of an Absolute as an impersonal neuter 
principle immanent in the sense that the universe is an attribute of 
the divine, with the emergence of theism Vishnu in the Bhakti 
movement was regarded as the Supreme Creator without deny¬ 
ing the reality of the individual soul and the external world. In 
this qualified monism he was all-powerful, all-pervading and all- 
merciful, but within this divine unity there were distinct elements 
of plurality so that both souls and matter were thought to exist 
eternally in him without losing their separate and independent 
identity, the soul always having a conscious existence apart from 
God. In his earthly manifestations the Deity dwelt in partial and 
complete divine incarnations as well as in man, and he was per¬ 
ceptible in the supernatural visions of the yogi, and in the practice 
of Bhakti as a continuing process of meditation leading to an 
intuitive perception of and communion with Vishnu as the 
Supreme Being. 

This interpretation of theism was expounded by Ramanuja in 
the twelfth century a.d. in southern India to vindicate the ultimate 
oneness of God (Vishnu) in terms of a qualified monism ( Visish - 
tadvaita) in which bhakti-marga was the way of salvation. Thus, as 
Dr. Barnett points out, it was in the school he initiated that the 
voices of reason and devotion were blended in full harmony by 
‘worshipping a Supreme Being of infinitely blessed qualities, both 
in Heaven and as revealed to the soul of man in incarnate ex¬ 
perience’. 1 In the next century it split into two opposed divisions 
concerning the doctrine of divine grace; the southern section, like 
the Calvinists in western Europe, maintaining irresistible grace 
against the northern advocacy of co-operative grace and the need 
of good works. Something more than the passive surrender of a 
kitten carried in the mouth of its mother, it was contended, is 
1 L. D. Barnett, The Heart of Hinduism (1909), p. 42. 
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required. But both sections of the movement agreed that salvation 
is die gift of God through grace foreshadowed in the Bhagavad- 
gita and the Ramayana. 

Although for Ramanuja the Absolute was a personal God and 
creation the expression of the divine personality with love as the 
highest attribute, matter and individual souls were regarded as the 
body of God made out of his own essence. While the human soul 
was never completely identified with the Deity pantheistically, 
finite selves only had an actual existence as integral parts of the 
supreme Atman , the Soul of the world. The two were separate, 
being never wholly merged in an absolute unity, the soul retain¬ 
ing permanendy its individuality and self-consciousness. Having 
become freed from the impersonal Brahman it was capable of 
intuitive perception of and abounding love for God, attaining at 
length through a series of rebirths the fulness of eternal bliss which, 
as one of his successors, Madhva (1199), maintained, consisted of 
the contemplation of his heavenly glory. But those whose karma 
prevented their rising to these celestial heights were destined to a 
state of eternal damnation separated for ever from God. This, how¬ 
ever, almost certainly was borrowed from Christian influences. 

The Sky-god of India, and in particular of the Vedic tradition, 
has retained the status of the Supreme Being in spite of the power 
exercised by the other divinities with which he had become 
assimilated. Often he has tended to become obscured by reason of 
his exalted position, as in so many other cultures, but in Hinduism 
the emergence of an impersonal neuter element in the concept of 
Brahman introduced an autonomous creative power exceeding 
that of the gods, placing a peculiar emphasis first on the institution 
of sacrifice and then on the mystical divine essence of all existence, 
the impersonal Atman of the cosmos. This ‘souT or ‘self’ trans¬ 
cended all outward expressions and forms of its being revealed in 
man or immanent in nature as mystical energy and creative power. 

Thus, the force that created and maintained the universe 
( Brahman ) as the principle of all existence was identified with the 
true nature of a personal being as spiritual individuality. But such 
a self-subsistent reality requires objective symbolization of some 
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kind, and this has found most adequate expression in a theistic 
context in terms of a higher personal power, God, standing out¬ 
side and above nature as the first cause of the universe and yet a 
Supreme Being with whom man can establish a personal relation¬ 
ship as a separate and independent entity. This demands more than 
a Sky-god equated with the celestial bodies, the storm, the 
weather and the air. He is the Great God responsible for creation, 
the established order, the guardian of the laws, and the upholder 
of right conduct, as well as the author and giver of life and the 
controller of the seasons and the rainfall. Having acquired omni¬ 
science and an ethical significance, as Varuna he is invoked for 
grace and mercy on human transgression, eventually combined 
with the love bestowed on his creation by Vishnu, ‘the Pre¬ 
server’, and manifest in his avatars Krishna and Rama. Around 
these objects of devotion a cultus developed in the Bhakti move¬ 
ment which, while it embraced the pantheistic and monistic 
philosophies and the mysticism of Yogi and the Vedanta, 
opened a way of salvation in terms of complete trust in divine 
grace bestowed through the loving kindness of a saviour-god 
apart from human merit and demanding the surrender of the 
heart and will, combined with such devout exercises as penance, 
sacrifice, alms-giving and pilgrimage as integral aspects of the 
Bhakti way of life, leading to emancipation and communion with 
Vishnu in the heavenly realms. The sky symbolism had then 
acquired a transcendental significance, the supreme God of the 
heavens representing the sum total of divine attributes and acti¬ 
vities, omnipotent, omniscient, supra-wise and supra-ethical, but 
never ceasing to be the personification of the cosmic principle, 
combining in his essential being beneficence and fife, and destruc¬ 
tion and death. The transition from the neuter to the personal 
principle was, however, slow in the Hindu conception of a 
Supreme Being, while in Theravade Buddhism and Jainism it was 
completely absent, as it was in the Sankhyan dualism out of which 
they developed. In these systems there being no deity, isvara or 
Brahman in the Upanishadic sense, the sky-god had no legitimate 
place or function. 



V 


Ahura Mazdah and Mithra 

W hile the Indian mind began to seek a unifying principle 
in the multiplicity of gods thought to control and pervade 
all cosmic manifestations from the celestial bodies to the human 
species, in Iran this monistic and henotheistic tendency moved in 
the direction of a universal monotheism under the inspiration of 
a prophetic figure, Zarathushtra, resembling in some respects the 
Semitic literary prophets in pre-exilic Israel. The Iranian historical 
setting, however, was very different from that of the Hebrew 
prophets, being more akin to Vedic India. Thus, Iranians and 
Indians alike were, as we have seen, Aryans derived from the same 
Indo-European ethnological and linguistic stock established on 
the Iranian plateau since the fourth millennium b.c., and appar¬ 
ently spoke a Vedic Sanskrit dialect, judging from the language 
in which the earliest gathas were written. 

It was not, however, until about the middle of the first millen¬ 
nium B.c. (c. 628-551 b.c.) that Zarathushtra launched his move¬ 
ment in Chorasmia-Persian Khorasan, Western Afghanistan and 
the Turkmen Republic 1 —having been driven from his homeland 
of settled pastoral cattle-breeders and husbandmen by the war¬ 
like nomadic tribes whom he called dregvants, the ‘followers of 
the Lie’. The indigenous religion in this region was a form of 
Vedic polytheism in which, as we have seen, a fire-cult (Agni) 
played a prominent part. According to Herodotus, the ancient 
Persians sacrificed to the ‘Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water and 
Winds from the beginning’, to which they added sacrifice to 
Urania from the Assyrians and Arabians. 2 In the Mitanni region 

1 Cf. W. B. Henning, Zoroaster , Politician or Witch-Doctor (Oxford, 1951), 
pp. 42 fE; Yasna (1918). 

2 Herodotus, i. 13. 
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of the Upper Euphrates the Indo-European gods prominent in 
the Rig-Veda, Varuna, Mitra, Indra, and the Nasatyas or Asvins, 
were worshipped, but the devas, or ‘shining ones’, of the Vedic 
pantheon were transformed into demons ( daevas ), like the bene¬ 
ficent Indra who became a malign deity, while the asuras, who 
in India were reduced to demonic status, in Iran, except in the 
case of Ahura Mazdah, were ignored. 

As in the Rig-Veda Mitra and Varuna appear together almost 
as a duality, Mitra-Varuna, Ahura originally may have been com¬ 
bined with Mitra before he was elevated to the position of the 
Supreme Being by Zarathushtra, and assimilated the qualities, 
attributes and functions of Varuna—the omniscient all-encom¬ 
passing sky who personified the moral order. The Vedic life- 
giving King-god Soma became the Avestan Haoma, who as 
sacrifice, victim, and priest was the son of Ahura Mazdah, offer¬ 
ing himself to his heavenly father in his sacerdotal capacity, and 
im parting to those who partook of his divine substance the elixir 
of immortality, lit a, again, had its counterpart in Asha as the 
cosmic principle fashioning the universe in righteousness, in 
opposition to the Druj as the principle of evil. The fire which in 
India was personified in Agni, in Iran became the symbol of truth 
which Ahura bestowed on the followers of the Good Mind, 
inviting god and man. 1 

In the Iranian background before it became the principal object 
of worship in Zoroastrianism, the cult of fire was basic in Indo- 
European religion, with the result that fight was opposed to 
darkness and associated with truth and righteousness ( asha ). In 
the myth of Atar, subsequently represented as the son of Ahura 
Mazdah, the fire of the sky was personified as the bestowing upon 
men of wisdom, virility and noble offspring, and bringing them 
comfort and help in time of need. He accompanied the chariot of 
the sun, defended the world against the machinations of the evil 
spirits, and was virtually the fife-principle. Although little is 
known of the Iranian cultus apart from the references in the 
Avesta to earlier beliefs and practices, two archaic fire-altars have 
1 Yasna, 28. 4; 46. 12; 49. 4. 
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been found at Naqsh-i. Rustem, together with numerous ‘fire¬ 
places’ (atesh-gah), or ‘houses of fire’, elsewhere. This is hardly 
surprising as the principal Aryan terms for deity are borrowed 
from fire and fight, as, for example, in the case of deva from the 
root div, ‘to shine’. Similarly, in old Sanskrit li g h tnin g is Athar- 
van, from Athar, ‘fire’. As the divine flame ascending to the throne 
of the Sky-god, it readily became equated with the divine spark 
indwelling in mankind, akin to the breath of fife, as well as the 
source of heat and fight, of fife and growth, and the symbol of the 
Supreme Being. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that in Zoroas¬ 
trianism the flame burning perpetually in the fire-temples, indica¬ 
ting the presence of Ahura Mazdah, has become the principal 
feature, and that homage is made to Atar as the lord of the 
sanctuary full of glory and healing powers, every possible care 
being taken to prevent its desecration. 

Closely associated with the fire-cult was the equally ancient 
Haoma ceremony which corresponds to the Vedic Soma and 
became the principal rite in the later Avestan liturgy in spite of 
the fact that originally in both Indian and Iranian tradition it was 
closely connected with the blood offering, said to have been 
instituted by Yima, the first man and lord of the dead. This sacri¬ 
fice and meat-eating were abhorrent to Zarathushtra, as was the 
‘filthy drunkenness’ which accompanied the drinking of the 
sacred beverage, 1 but, nevertheless, the Yasna liturgy centred in 
the Haoma ceremony. This consisted in the pounding of the plant 
to extract the juice which was regarded as the elixir of fife from 
which death flees (i durosha ). In the Avesta Haoma, from the root 
hu (Sanskrit Su), ‘to pound’ or ‘squeeze’, is used to denote a 
prophet and the plant discovered by him, 8 also a heroic figure 
designated both Haoma Khvarenangha and Haoma Frashmi. 3 As 
an autonomous celestial god ‘correct in faith and the adversary of 
death’, the intermediary between man and the Supreme Being, 
eventually described as the son of Ahura Mazdah, combined the 
office and function of priest and victim in the cultus. It was he 

1 Yasna, 32, 14. 8. 2 Yasna, 9-11; 19, 20; Yasht, x. 38-90; Ashi, xvii. 5. 

3 Yasht , xiii. n6. 
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who first proclaimed the ‘ good religion’ to the world, and having 
found the plant on the Elburg mountain in the Caucasus he 
pounded it in a mortar and so extracted its life-giving juice, 
thereby makin g the boon of immortality available to mankind 
by a sacrificial act and a sacramental self-giving of his own divine 
substance. For in the Yasna ceremony which he is alleged to have 
instituted in honour of Ahura Mazdah and all the lesser asuras, 
though in fact it was pre-Avestan in origin and significance, he 
immolated himself incarnate in the Haoma plant on earth, and in 
its celestial prototype drunk only by the gods. From his body 
broken perpetually streamed forth the very life of his divine 
essence, giving wisdom, coinage, health, greatness, inspiration and 
exhilaration, ‘making both soul and body immortal in righteous¬ 
ness’. 1 

In its pre-Avestan form the Vedic cult was associated primarily 
with the dev as, especially, as we have seen, with Indra who 
derived his strength and status in the pantheon from drinking vast 
quantities of soma. It may have been this orgiastic character of the 
rite that was very considerably modified and reformed in Iran and 
brought into relation with the cult of the ahuras rather than with 
that of the daevas, as in India. 2 Under Zoroastrian influence the 
rite was further transformed when it became the core of the 
liturgy, retaining its original sacrificial character and sacramental 
qualities as the source of divine power alike for the gods and men. 
It was differentiated from the brutal animal sacrifices practised, 
and attributed to Yima, the son of the Sun-god Vivahvant, whom 
Zarathushtra made responsible for the origin of evil in the world, 
and who lost immortality and perpetual youth for mankind by 
having given them portions of the ox to eat. 3 With the elimination 
of the sacrifice of the bull the Haoma rite was incorporated in 
the Zoroastrian cultus. 

There can be little doubt that originally the Yasna ceremony was 
an animal sacrifice in which the bull was the victim, and in the 
Avestan rite, which still survives among the Parsees, ‘a ring en- 

1 Yasna, 9. 1; 11. 4; Yasht, ix. 26; 10. 89. 2 Yasna, 9. 13. 

8 Yasna, 9. 4, J, 10; 10. 1, 32. 10 f.; 48. 10. 
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twined with the hair of a sacred bull’ is used in straining the 
Haoma juice. 1 Indeed, references occur in the Yasht to gods such 
as Vishtaspa having practised animal sacrifice, and the killing of 
animal victims is mentioned in the Pahlavi books and the Pahlavi 
version of the Yasna . 2 Moreover, the Haoma oblation represented 
the temporal anticipation of the offering of the heavenly bull 
Hadhayana by the Saviour Saoshyant at the final consummation, 
when from its fat a white Haoma would be prepared by the drink¬ 
ing of which all just men will be made perfect and immortal. 3 

The liturgical rite, however, is confined to the consecration of 
the twigs of the sacred plant, the extraction and preparation of the 
juice, accompanied by an oblation of bread ( Draona) dedicated to 
the god Sraosh. Three sections of chapter xxiv of the Yasht are 
recited as the liturgical text, a hymn of praise of the beverage is 
sung, before it is drunk by the priests in the morning and at 
midnight. A second consecration and straining follows, beginning 
with the recitation of three ancient sacred prayers ascribed to 
Zarathushtra and leading up to the ‘communion’ of the priests as 
heretofore while chapters 25 and 27 of the Yasna are recited. 
But whereas in the Vedic Soma rite all the priests had to partake 
of it, two out of the sixteen Brahmins imbibing very large quan¬ 
tities, in the Iranian ceremony (and in the present Parsee ordin¬ 
ance) only a very little was and is drunk by one or two of the 
priests. None was thrown into the fire as an offering to the god, 
as in India, though a relic of this practice survived in presenting it 
to the sacred fire before partaking of it. As Zoroastrian sacrificial 
rites were forbidden in the night, the third Brahmanic libation 
has been omitted, but a strict fast has had to be observed until 
sunset. 4 

While Zarathushtra unquestionably strenuously opposed the 
cruelty involved in the sacrifice of the ox, and the drunken orgy 
in the ancient Indo-Iranian cultus, animal sacrifice and the Haoma 

1 J. J. Modi, The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Par sees (Bombay, 1922), 
pp. 292 f.; Zaehner, Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism (1961), p. 86. 

2 Yasna , ii. 7; Greater Bundahishn , p. 226. 3 Datastan i denik t ch. 47. 

4 Datastan i denik , ch. 4. 
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ritual survived the reform, together with the names of the pre- 
Avestan gods and their functions and attributes, though with im¬ 
portant differentiations. Thus, not only were the nature and status 
of the daevas and ahuras reversed in Iran and India, but only a few 
of the Vedic gods, such as Agni, Soma and Mitra, retained their 
position and qualities as beneficent deities of fire, life and fight, 
with the primeval Sky-god whose name is not recorded. This 
Iranian counterpart of Varuna is called simply Ahura, and it was 
he who was exalted to the estate of the Wise Lord, Ahura Maz- 
dah. Around him were grouped ahuras and daevas as good and 
evil powers destined to be repudiated as false gods with the 
development of a universal monotheism. He alone was the 
sovereign sole deity of the prophetic revelation revealed to Zara- 
thushtra through the Good Mind. 1 Like Muhammad, he was the 
recipient of a succession of revelations, enduring in his case for a 
span of years. 

According to the Avestan tradition, at the age of thirty he had 
his first encounter with Vohu Manah (Good Mind) on the far 
bank of the river Daiti, and was brought to an assembly of spirits 
where he received instruction in the doctrines of the ‘good reli¬ 
gion’. Lifting up his eyes to heaven he implored Ahura Mazdah, 
who filled all space, to make known to him the riddle of the 
universe, the great mystery of existence. 

Who was the first generator and father of Asha (the Iranian counter¬ 
part of the Vedic Rta) indicating the cosmic gods? Who determined 
the path of the sun and of the stars? Who ordained that the moon shall 
wax and wane? Who upheld the earth beneath and the heaven above 
from falling? Who created water and plants? Who yoked two horses 
to the wind and clouds? Who is the creator of Vohu Manah? 

In a trance he was led into the presence of Ahura Mazdah and 
shown that the Wise Lord was the one Supreme Being, the Lord 
of creation from the beginning. 2 

Although he was to some extent the replica of Varuna the 
Wise Lord moved on a higher plane inasmuch as he was the em- 

1 Dumezil, Naissance d'Archanges (Paris, 1945), p. 82. 2 Yasna y 31. 7; 44. 
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bodiment of consummate wisdom and greatness in every sphere, 
combining the fundamental attributes of a monotheistic trans¬ 
cendental Deity over and above creation and independent of the 
universe he fashioned and continued to govern and sustain, with 
those of Rta or Asha. As in the Rig-Veda the compound god Mitra 
Varuna occurs, so in the Avesta Mithras sometimes was Ahura . 1 
Conversely, in the early Gathas (generally ascribed to Zarathush- 
tra) the Wise Lord often is called simply Ahura. There can be little 
doubt that Ahura Mazdah emerged from the Vedic-Iranian 
pantheon, with its sky structure still surviving , 2 and that he was 
given his full title, Ahura Mazdah, to emphasize his unique status, 
combining universal sovereignty with the law of Truth (Asha), 
thereby surpassing and replacing all other gods. ‘As the holy one 
I recognize Thee, O Wise Lord, when I saw Thee at the beginning 
of the birth of existence, appoint a recompense for deed and word: 
evil reward for evil, good to the good, through Thy wisdom, at 
the last turning-point of creation .’ 3 Therefore, as the Supreme 
Being, although his celestial elements were prominent, he was not 
exclusively a Sky-god. His omnipotence and righteousness trans¬ 
cended his sky prerogatives and raised the problem of evil in an 
acute form . 4 The Vedic god Varuna already has risen to consider¬ 
able ethical heights as the upholder and guardian of the moral 
order, but instead of becoming merged with Rta as a cosmic prin¬ 
ciple, Ahura remained essentially ‘the celestial Eternal Being, the 
beneficent and wholly good Creator and Artificer, brighter than 
the brightest of creation, older than the oldest in the universe’, 
enthroned in heavenly splendour in his celestial mansions, sur¬ 
rounded with ‘Bounteous Immortals’ and united with Vohu 
Manah and Spenta Mainyu, eternally at war with Angra Mainyu. 

Since the beginning of time these two primeval principles have 
been in opposition, the one introducing life and the other death 
into the world. Behind these twin-spirits lay the dualism between 
Asha and the Druj, Truth and the Lie, righteousness and evil, 

1 Yasht, io, 145; Yasna , 1. 11; 2. 11; 3. 13; 4. 16; 6-10; 7. 13. 

2 Yasna , 30. 5; Yasht , 13. 2. 8 Yasna , 43. 5. 

4 Widengren, Hochgottglaube ini AUen Iran (Uppsala, 1938), pp. 260 fF. 
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equated respectively with light and darkness in the cosmic order, 
and manifest in the struggle between the cattle-breeding pastoral 
ashavans, the followers of the Truth, and the arrogant nomads, the 
dregrants, or followers of the Lie, as well as in human society at 
large. Since the dawn of creation the relendess struggle has been 
pursued between the angelic and demonic opposed forces and their 
adherents, but in the Gathas neither of them had an independent 
existence. Each was in relation to the other meeting in the higher 
unity of Ahura Mazdah, thereby obviating a basic dualism. As 
the Sky-god par excellence Ahura was transcendent in his celestial 
realms, ‘clothed in the steadfast vaults of heaven ’. 1 From him pro¬ 
ceeded pure words and deeds, and as the lawgiver and the judge 
he ordained the laws for right conduct and right speaking which 
constitute the good life. He did not, however, create directly, but 
employed Spenta Mainyu to act as his intermediary. Neverthe¬ 
less, in the Zoroastrian reform he was rescued from the state of a 
deus otiosus by the prophetic revelation proclaimed by Zara- 
thushtra representing him as at once transcendent and immanent, 
the sovereign lord of creation yet standing in a personal relation 
with mankind, making known the precepts of the good life 
through Vohu Manah, the Good Mind . 2 

Called to be the messenger of Ahura Mazdah to humanity, 
Zarathushtra was essentially a prophet. Having himself first 
arrived at the basic idea of the unity of God, however in fact this 
may have been achieved and conceived, although not a theologian 
or philosopher he was confronted with the problem of recon¬ 
ciling the absolute supremacy of the one and only omnipotent 
Deity, the embodiment of righteousness, with the reality of evil. 
In the earlier Gathas, which appear to contain his own teaching, 
Angra Mainyu, the Druj, is represented as in such fundamental 
opposition to his twin-spirit Spenta Mainyu from the beg inning 
of life on the earth that ‘neither their thoughts, nor their doctrines, 
nor their minds’ forces, nor their choices, nor their words, deeds 
and consciences, nor yet their souls agree ’. 3 It would seem, in fact, 

1 Yasna, 30. j; Yasht, 13. 2-3. 2 Yasna, 44, x, 17; 45; 46. 2. 7; cf. 33. 6. 

3 Yasna , 45. 2. 
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that the Lie was evil in his nature from the very start, and it is not 
easy to exonerate Ahura Mazdah as the ultimate author of all 
existence from complicity in his creation. This is apparent in Yasna 
30, 3-4, where it is affirmed that ‘at the beginning the twin- 
spirits have disclosed their nature, the one good and the other 
evil, in thought, word and deed. And between them the wise 
ones choose well, not so the foolish. And when these two spirits 
came together in the beginning they established life and death 
(non-life), that in the end the worst existence should be for the 
followers of the Lie, and for the followers of Truth the Best 
Mind.’ 

From this it would appear that while the original choice lay 
with the two primeval spirits, behind them was the Wise Lord 
who had created them and endowed them with their respective 
natures since their choices were so radically different. Since he was 
omnipotent and omniscient he must have known how they would 
behave and with what fatal consequences for his creation. Good, 
it is true, was assumed to be ultimately destined to prevail, and the 
final destinies of man were in the hands of Ahura Mazdah. 1 But, 
even so, he remained responsible for the origin of evil. 

In the Gathas the precise relation of the twin-spirits to Ahura 
Mazdah is never clearly defined. Whether they were regarded as 
having sprung originally from a shadowy Supreme Being in the 
Indo-Iranian background, or from the unity and indivisibility of 
the Wise Lord himself, who called them into being as inde¬ 
pendent spirits, the one beneficent, the other destructive, die 
approach was virtually dualistic. The twin-spirits in fact developed 
into two diametrically opposed forces, the one angelic, the other 
demoniacal, in continual conflict with each other, just as over 
against the good order of Asha stood the evil order of the Druj 
and the daevas. Zarathushtra recognized Ahura Mazdah alone as 
the Supreme Deity, though to what extent Angra Mainyu was in 
direct opposition is not clear, and is still in debate. As the twin- 
spirits were created by the Wise Lord and endowed by him with 
freedom to choose their own courses, Ahura Mazdah may be said 

1 Yasna , 19. 
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to have had some measure of responsibility in the subsequent 
situation, but, nevertheless, the Druj was what he became through 
his own will. The ultimate problem of the origin of evil, how¬ 
ever, Zarathushtra left unsolved, and it was not until after his 
death that attempts were made to find a solution to this enigma in 
dualistic terms. 

In the prose section on the Avestan Yastta, comprising chapters 
35 to 42, called the Gatha Haptanhaiti , or ‘Seven Chapters’, 
composed during the transitional period between the close of the 
Gathas to the beginning of the later Avesta in the eastern Iranian 
kingdom after the conquest by Cyrus about 550 b.c., the earlier 
monotheism was set against a dualistic background. Six divine 
beings—‘the Bounteous Immortals’—were associated with Maz- 
dah, however, though no mention was made of the Druj and his 
demons. The Wise Lord was represented as the god of light, and 
of the sun and of fire, though he also created the darkness. As the 
source of evil the Lie acquired increasing personification, and as 
the conception of a double creation developed with Ahura 
Mazdah as the creator of everything that is good, and Angra 
Mainyu that which is bad, 1 the way was opened for an absolute 
dualism of two rival deities—Ormuzd and Ahriman—with their 
respective hostile armies arrayed against each other, the ancient 
gods having been restored in the marshalling of the forces. 

When this Mazdaean dualism was fully established in the 
Sasanian period in the fourth century a.d., Angra Mainyu in the 
guise of Ahriman, the Evil One, was coeval with Ormuzd, a 
combination of Ahura Mazdah and Spenta Mainyu, as the leaders 
of the opposed and balanced creations, representing the mutually 
antagonistic co-etemal principles of good and evil personified as 
Ormuzd and Ahriman and representing Light and Darkness. This 
is demonstrated in the Pahlavi books, which though of later 
compilation seem to have presented the outlook at the end of this 
period. Attempts were made by some of the Median Magi to 
mitigate this absolute dualism by making Ormuzd and Ahriman 
the offspring of a primeval principle Zurvan, Infinite Time, from 
1 Yasna , 71. 10; Visperad , ii. 5; Vendidad , ii. 1. 
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whom they were said to have proceeded. 1 But the movement was 
declared to be heretical and though its influence can be detected in 
the Pahlavi books, it was never given offlcial condonance, not¬ 
withstanding the total victory of Ormuzd at the last being main¬ 
tained, when good would be established and evil finally des¬ 
troyed. Indeed, in its original form it was based on Yasna 30, 
3-4, in an attempt to unite the primeval twin-spirits in one ulti¬ 
mate transcendental unity of time and space. 

For the practical purposes of ‘the religion of the good life’, 
however, the Sasanian dualistic ethic of self-salvation sufficed. 
Evil was to be met on its own ground and conquered by the might 
of the Spirit of goodness and beneficence. It was the sacred duty 
of man to uphold and maintain purity, righteousness and moral¬ 
ity, and this constituted the essence of Asha which aimed at 
nothing less than the regeneration of the world by the elimination 
of evil. This was accomplished by the observance of the prescribed 
ritual rules and duties, personal purity, honest and straight dealing, 
charity towards the poor, hospitality to strangers, care of cattle, 
the cultivation of the soil, the destruction of noxious creatures 
and the veneration and proper disposal of the dead. By these 
measures the powers of evil could be kept at bay. 2 In principle the 
ethic was humanistic, humanitarian and utilitarian, based on duty 
and responsibility to the community, social justice, truthfulness 
and benevolence, and the maintenance of a right relationship 
with Ahura Mazdah. Those who followed this Path of Righteous¬ 
ness increased in strength, power and wealth, and laid up a store 
of merit which would not only enable them to expel the forces 
of evil but also at death safely to cross the perilous chinvat bridge 
connecting this world with the heavenly realms, confident that at 
the final judgment their good deeds would be recompensed. If a 
right choice was made in this life wholeness and immortality lost 
by the machinations of the Druj would be regained in the hereafter 
in the House of Song ( Garonmana ) in union with Good Mind. 3 

1 Zaehner, Zuruan: a Zoroastrian Dilemma (Oxford, 1955), pp. 35 fF. 

2 Vendidad, iii. 1-4, 24 fF., 31 fF. 

3 Yasna , 45, 8; 50, 4; 51, 15; 28. 8; 46. 12-14. 
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The assumption that the forces of evil would be overcome by 
the inherent goodness of human nature was too optimistic a view 
of the situation and facilitated resort to Magian magic and super¬ 
stition in the Sasanian period to supply the dynamic that was lack¬ 
ing in Zarathushtra’s lofty conception of the good life. Neverthe¬ 
less, it afforded a purpose and goal both for life on earth and for 
the creation as a whole since all things were regarded as moving 
towards a consummation when righteousness would finally be 
established. Although in the Gathas there is nothing in the nature 
of a systematized cosmology and eschatology, and throughout 
the Zend Avesta only fragmentary references occur to the begin¬ 
ning and end of the world, the greater number of which being in 
the Vendidad, yet an individual judgment at death and a universal 
conflagration at the last are inherent in the available literature. 1 

In later Zoroastrianism the theory of world-ages appeared in 
which the earth was divided into either three or seven zones 
(keshvars). In the first of them the cradleland of the ancient 
Iranians, lay between northern and southern zones, the seven 
zones, collectively making up the whole world. From the sky 
(ras or spihr ) the sun, moon and stars, and the entire creation 
proceeded, and was subject to the laws of Ormuzd. In the 
Pahlavi Bundahish, which though in its present form belong¬ 
ing to the ninth century a.d. contains much earlier material, 
going back probably to the fifth century b.c., Ahriman’s 
attack on this good creation is portrayed. The adversary, how¬ 
ever, is represented as subordinate to Ormuzd, though he had 
his own evil creation under the control of the daevas. Being 
omniscient Ormuzd arranged a battle with him in 9,000 years’ 
time, knowing that then the Lie would become powerless. In the 
first 3,000 years of this period the spiritual state under the control 
of Ormuzd would endure according to his will. The fravashi, or 
spiritual prototypes of later creatures, were brought into existence 
as angelic beings guiding nature and mankind in the way of 
righteousness. Then followed another 3,000 years under the 
mixed wills of the two ancestors. In it Ahriman and his demons 
1 Yasna, 46. 10 ff.; 44. 2; 30. 4; 32. 13-15; 51. 15. 
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en g a g e d in active combat with the creation of Ormuzd, and 
attacked the Primal Man, Gayomart, and the faithful ox, both of 
whom fell before the adversary. But from them sprang mankind, 
animals and plants. 

For forty years the first human pair, Mashya and Meshyoi, grew 
up as a plant and then became man and woman. Among their 
descendants were the founders of the first Iranian dynasty, 
Hashyang, and his successors, occupying the first thousand years 
of the trimillenmum. Next came the millennium of Dahak, the 
Avestan dragon with three heads, assigned to Scorpio, while its 
successor, Sagittarius, contained the names of the heroic legends 
of ancient Iran. The fourth millennium, ruled by Capricorn in the 
Zodiac constellation, witnessed ‘the coming of the religion of 
Zarathushtra’, destined to endure for the next three thousand 
years. The opening millennium of this division included the reign 
of the Archaemonians, Alexander the Great, the Ashkanians and 
the Sasamans. It was during the sixth century of this era in all 
probability that Zarathushtra lived and launched his reforming 
movement. 1 

While according to the ancient Iranian cosmology the world 
periodically renewed the youth of its golden age, Zarathushtra 
made its coming definitive. To establish the kingdom of order the 
universe had to be transformed in accordance with the will and 
purposes of Ahura Mazdah. Ultimately this would find its con¬ 
summation in the renovation of the world in all its pristine per¬ 
fection as it left the hands of the Creator in the beginning. The 
scheme of world-ages systematized in the later Avestan literature 
is of a composite character derived from a variety of sources in the 
Iranian tradition. The paradise myth of the first man Yima, the 
son of Vivahvant, as it occurs in the Vendidad with its tripartite 
divisions of the past, present and future sequence of cosmic events, 
was of pre-Zoroastrian origin in its earliest form, and was never 
satisfactorily incorporated in Avestan cosmology. 2 According to 
the earlier tradition he reigned for a thousand years under ideal 

1 Bundahish, iv; x. 1-3; xv. 1-5; xxxi. 6; Yasht, xix. 47 f. 

2 Soderblom, La vie future d’apres de Mazdeisme (Paris, 1901), pp. 175 ff. 
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conditions of climate with perpetual light, unimpaired health, 
wealth and prosperity and endless life. 1 When at length Ahura 
Mazdah brought his golden reign to an end he told him to prepare 
a subterranean abode and gather into it the best men, women and 
cattle, sweet-scented plants, and the finest food, that they might 
continue to live in a state of bliss in warmth and sunshine. 2 

At the end of this mill ennium he returned to earth to re¬ 
populate the devastated land after the worst and most prolonged 
winter on record, 8 and was worshipped as a solar semi-divine 
being, the first man, prior to the Zoroastrian reform. Then he was 
degraded by Zarathushtra because he was alleged to have sacri¬ 
ficed to daevas, despised Ahura Mazdah and his retinue, and 
usurped his status as the Wise Lord, claiming himself to have been 
the Creator. His place was taken in the Pahlavi books by Gayo- 
mart, the Primal Man, who was accredited with many of the 
features of the pre-Avestan Yima and his Vedic prototype, Yama, 
inrlnrling their solar descent, ‘shining like the sun’. 4 From him 
sprang the human race after the violent attack had been made by 
Ahriman and his demonic host, and Ormuzd had devised a plan 
to overcome the machinations of the Evil One. For forty years 
the seed of the Gayomart was buried in the earth and from it the 
first human pair, Mashye and Mashyane, were bom. Being 
initially sinless they became victims of falsehood in due course 
and lost immortality, but in the new trimillenniums that emerged 
mankind increased and multiplied, and was destined to be re¬ 
habilitated when death was swallowed up in victory at the 
general resurrection and the consummation of creation. 

As mortal man was created as an undifferentiated unity in 
Gayomart, so corporately he would be raised again as a unity 
in diversity with a resurrected body as well as an immortal soul. 
This would be achieved by the Saoshyant, or Saviour, who would 
renew all things and inaugurate a ‘new existence’, uniting souls 
with their bodies. Gayomart will be the first to be restored, then 
Mashye and Mashyane, and finally the rest of mankind. In the 

1 Yasna, 9. 4-5; Yasht, 9. 10; 17. 30; 19- 32 - 3 - 2 Vendidad, 2. 20, 30, 38, 41. 

3 Datastan i denik, 36, 81; Bundahish, 218-9 4 Bundahish, 21. 4-5. 
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Pahlavi literature Gayomart is represented as a sky-being origin¬ 
ally having descended from the heavens. Therefore, he was given 
priority in the resurrection, and, according to the Armenian 
Eznik, the final saviour will be a reincarnation of Gayomart. As 
in Vedic India all creation proceeded from the dismembered body 
of the primeval victim, so in this Iranian eschatology all things 
are destined to return to the source of their origin and to be con¬ 
summated in a reign of celestial light and glory in which Ahura 
Mazdah would be all in all. This would be accomplished by a 
succession of Saoshyants of whom Zarathushtra was the proto¬ 
type, each appearing at intervals of a thousand years in the fourth 
and last age. 

At first it seems to have been supposed that the Kingdom of 
Righteousness would be established on earth by Zarathushtra 
himself, 1 but it soon became apparent that this was not possible in 
the present cycles of world-ages. Therefore, it was on a ‘second 
existence’—a new heaven and a new earth ( frashkart )—that the 
hope of rehabilitation was placed in the later Avesta and the 
Pahlavi literature. At three intervals each of a thousand years 
maidens would give birth to three Saviours while bathing in a 
lake in which the seed of Zarathushtra had been preserved. It was 
they who would inaugurate the final era after the judgment when 
the dead would be raised with their bodies and the righteous 
separated from the wicked. A mighty conflagration would ensue, 
molten metal pouring forth on the earth. To the just who waded 
through it it would be soothing like ‘warm milk’, but to the 
damned an agonizing torment, though in the later literature it is 
suggested that the effect would be to purge away their sins. The 
ultimate fate of Ahriman and his demons, however, is obscure in 
the Pahlavi eschatology, and no mention is made of it in the 
Avesta. But while Zarathushtra himself seems to have regarded 
heaven and hell as eternal irremedial states, subsequently the pre¬ 
vailing belief was that eventually hell would be consumed by fire 
when all evil had been destroyed and the entire creation join in 
everlasting praise of Ormuzd. When this total victory had been 
1 Yasna, 34, 6 , 15; 45, 10 f.; 48. 9. 
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achieved die Dmj no doubt was expected to be annihilated, or at 
least rendered innocuous. The world drama having come to an 
end and the curtain fallen on the conflict between good and evil, 
the ‘Kingdom of Righteousness’ would be complete and perfect 
bliss and peace prevail. 1 

In this systematized eschatology the pains of hell are described 
in much greater detail than the joys of heaven. Nothing quite 
comparable to ‘the long age of darkness, foul food and cries of 
woe’ meted out to the wicked is recorded of the celestial estate. 2 
In the Gathas it is called Garonmana, the ‘House of Song’, where 
Ahura Mazdah dwells with ‘the shining ones’ and the Yazatas, 
but no attempt is made to specify the nature of eternal life or to 
localize it. In the Avestan period it became a fourfold realm of 
which Garonman, ‘the best existence’, remained the highest 
heaven of ineffable bliss and dazzling brightness, attained by 
passing through the three inferior heavens—Humata (Good 
Thought), Hukhta (Good Word), and Hvarshta (Good Deed). 
T ike good and evil, heaven and hell were represented as a duality 
in which eternal light, joy and beneficence were opposed by 
darkness, misery, foul food, and all the privations of winter on the 
Iranian steppes. 

The final issue was decided and the fate of the soul determined 
during the three days and three nights when it sat beside its body 
on the stone on which the corpse was laid after death. On the 
fourth day at dawn it was led to ‘the Bridge of the Separator’ 
accompanied by Sraosha personifying divine law, Mithra the pro¬ 
tector of Truth, and Rashnu, the Yazata, presiding over justice, 
with the malevolent accusers, the ‘Loosener of Bones’, Vay, and 
the demons Felizisht and Vizisht. There the soul was judged and 
weighed in the balances, as in the Egyptian Hall of the Double 
Truth. For a safe passage across the perilous bridge a preponder¬ 
ance of good words, deeds and thoughts was required. Assisted by 
Sraosha and met by a fair maiden personifying his good deeds, he 
was conducted to heaven where all is endless fight and joy. There 

1 Yasht, 19, 89-90; Yasna, 51. 6 , 9; 53. 2; S.B.E. xxiii, p. 195. 

2 Yasna, 31. 20. 
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‘the justified soul’ was greeted by the Bounteous Immortals and 
the gods, and refreshed with the sweetest of foods, the butter of 
early spring, and seated on a throne and adorned. 

When the misdeeds outweighed the good deeds the bridge was 
as thin as the edge of a razor, and turned at the moment when the 
damned stepped upon it, hurling him into the molten lake 
beneath. On reaching the nethermost hell he was met by a hideous 
wench representing his evil deeds, and handed over to die demons 
to suffer torment and all manner of chastisement until the final 
resurrection. If the good deeds just balanced the misdeeds the soul 
went to an intermediate state, Hamestagan, situated between the 
earth and the stars. There the conditions were gready mitigated, 
the only pain suffered being from heat and cold. 1 

All these conceptions of rewards and p uni s hmen ts in the after- 
fife are depicted in material terms interpreted as a replica of fife 
on earth under similar conditions of happiness or misery except 
that in time and space everything is finite, transient and subject 
to diminution, rather than infinite and indestructible. Heaven is 
the Sky-world situated above the earth, the abode of the gods, 
bathed in ceaseless fight, where the soul sees Ormuzd in his glory 
as pure fight. Thus, in the Sasanian vision of Arta Viraf in which 
the journey of the seer through the several hells to the presence 
of Ormuzd under the guidance of Sraosha and Atar is described, 
the crossing of the Chinvat Bridge is first indicated. He was then 
taken to hell and shown its cold and heat, the drought and 
stench, its 

jaws like the most frightful pit, descending into a very narrow and 
fearful place; in darkness so gloomy that it was necessary to hold by 
the hand and in such stench that everyone into whose nostrils that air 
ascends will struggle and stagger and fall; and on account of such close 
confinement no man’s existence is endurable. 

On reaching a river as dreadful as hell, souls and fravashi were 
seen endeavouring to cross it, some easily, others with great 
difficulty or were quite unable to make the passage at all. This 

1 Menok i Krat, 2, 73-122, 7. 14; Vendidad, xix. 36; Bundahish, 204. 14-1 j. 
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river was swollen, with many tears shed unlawfully for the 
departed. As those who could not cross were the departed for 
whom much lamentation and weeping had been made, the seer 
was told to exhort men in the world to refrain from such displays 
of grief for the dead. 1 

The greater part of the vision is a disorderly account of the 
joumeyings of the holy man in the infernal regions and of the 
crimes committed by its denizens and their punishments. Ahriman, 
like Lucifer in Dante’s inferno, is placed in the lowest and darkest 
of the four divisions, located apparently in the centre of the earth. 
Heaven is treated in much less detail though in a more orderly 
manner, as a celestial abode also having four divisions—those of 
the stars, the moon, and the sun, with the ‘House of Song’ in 
which Ormuzd is enthroned in the eternal light of bis glorious 
presence. In addition to this vision of the Wise Lord vouchsafed 
by Spenta Mainyu, the joys awaiting Arta Viraf are revealed to 
him. These included the eating of the delicious heavenly food, 
converse with the devout and learned company of the faithful 
departed, and the delights of living in a terrestrial paradise with a 
perfect climate, flocks and herds, shining metals, sparkling rivers 
and streams, trees with luscious fruits and all manner of pleasing 
plants and flowers. In short, it is a replica of earthly life lived 
under ideal conditions with human relationships and sensuous 
pleasures just as the infernal regions portray almost every aspect 
of evil experienced in this world in an intense form. 2 Reference is 
also made in much the same manner to Hamestagan as a sort of 
limbo between Heaven and Hell for those who have occupied an 
intermediate position between good and evil during their earthly 
sojourn and in the hereafter. There they remain in a passive state 
with little discomfort until the resurrection, apart from excessive 
heat or cold. 3 

This post-Avestan doctrine of judgment by the bridge-test 
arose out of an earlier conception, as in the Ancient Egyptian 
weighing of the heart before Osiris, and was based on the Maz- 

1 Hoshangji Haug and West, The Book of Arta Viraf (1872), xviii. 1-9; xvi. 2-12. 

2 Datastan i denik , 30. 3, 8, 11. 8 Book of Arta Viraf vi. 
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daean belief that every man must work out his own salvation and 
be judged at the last by the merits and demerits of his deeds. 
Materialistic and anthropomorphic as was the eschatology, and 
grim the tortures of the wicked and mundane the joys of heaven, 
it escaped the more sensual features of the after-life, prominent 
in some of the closely related imagery, especially of the delights of 
heavenly bliss. The evaluations were ethical inasmuch as the 
underlying principle was that of ‘evil for evil, good reward for 
the good, affliction to the wicked, happiness to the righteous. Woe 
to the wicked, salvation to him who upholds righteousness.’ The 
fate of all was decided in strict justice by their deeds in a clear-cut 
manner of punishment and compensation at the Judgment when 
the works, thoughts and intentions were to be duly assessed and 
their demerits determined accordingly, until at length every trace 
of evil would be removed, the glorious new order established. The 
souls in hell would then be brought forth and purified while the 
righteous in heaven would rise to share in triumph in the general 
resurrection and the renovation of the earth. The divine plan for 
creation ordained by Ahura Mazdah at its dawn would then be 
fulfilled, and the world would enter upon its new cycle of bliss 
never again to grow old, decay and perish. 

In the struggle between the powers of light and darkness and in 
the weighing of the deeds of the soul at ‘the Bridge of the 
Requitor’, Mithra, in association with Rashnu and Sraosha, acted 
as judge, occupying a position next to and on the side of Ormuzd 
in the conflict with Ahriman. 1 As the Indo-Iranian god of light 
and of truth, the champion and destroyer of evil and the protector 
of souls, he was the chief of the yazatas who ‘rose over the moun¬ 
tain before the immortal sun, driver of steeds, who foremost 
attains the gold-decked, fair summits, whence he surveys the 
whole dwelling-places of the Aryans, he the most mighty’. 2 With 
this status he was venerated in conjunction with Ahura Mazdah 
and, like Sraosha, exercised mediatorial functions between earth 
and heaven. 

Of all the celestial beings ruling over the earth he was the most 

1 Yasht, 10. 41 f. 2 Yasht, 10. 13. 
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popular and outstanding of all the yazata, adored even by the 
Wise Lord himself, and represented as his son. 1 The personifica¬ 
tion of heavenly fight, he became the dominating personality in 
the hierarchy, omniscient, knowing and watching all things, 
omnipotent, victorious and glorious, the leader of the heavenly 
hosts having ten thousand spies. Presiding over fight radiating 
from the sun, and the herald of the dawn, he dispelled darkness, 
and nothing was hid from his penetrating gaze. But although he 
was all-wise, valiant and heroic, as the god of war he was ruth¬ 
less, aggressive, armed with sharp spears and deadly arrows, and 
merciless and relentless in his treatment of his enemies. 2 From the 
daevas he had inherited their violence and wanton cruelty like so 
many Sky-gods who have combined destructive qualities with 
divine beneficence. Thus, he was the universal provider causing 
trees and plants to flourish, flocks and herds to multiply, rivers to 
flow, as well as ‘giving of fife to men and keeping their bodies 
alive’. 3 On the ethical side he was the protector of truth, and he 
punished falsehood and lying with the utmost severity, not con¬ 
fined to one generation of sinners, be they individual or corporate 
offenders. He upheld the sanctity of contracts maintaining the 
inviolability of the pledged word. 4 

In view of all these many and various aspects, attributes and 
qualities it is not surprising that Mithras was invoked in his own 
name, and besought to accept the offering of ‘small cattle and 
large, and flying birds’, and participated in the Haoma rite as the 
principal act of worship. Indeed, mindful of his complaint to the 
Wise Lord that he was not worshipped as other gods, 5 he was 
invited to take part in this central ceremony. In it ‘the healing 
fair, lordly immaculate god and priest of Ahura Mazdah, with 
golden eyes’ venerated Mithras ‘in the highest height of high 
Haraiti called Hukairya by name with immaculate barsom, imma¬ 
culate libation, immaculate words’. As ‘the priest of the Boun¬ 
teous Immortals, prompt to sacrifice and loud in song, his mighty 
voice reached to the heavenly heights, encompassed this entire 

1 Yasht, 17. 16. 2 Yasht, 10. 70-2. 8 Denkart, 194. 2. 

4 Yasht, 10. 2-3; 35 - 43 * 5 Yasht , 10. 53-60. 
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earth, and penetrated all the seven climes 9 . 1 Having been admitted 
to and incorporated in this principal Mazdaean act of worship, 
he was firmly established in the Zoroastrian pantheon and its 
cultus, and the stage was set for his becoming himself the Mystery 
divinity, Mithras. 

Against this Iranian background of the universe as the scene of 
the age-long struggle between good and evil, light and darkness, 
personified in the figures of the twin-spirits Spenta Mainyu and 
Angra Mainyu, later transformed into Ormuzd and Ahriman 
(with Ormuzd equated with Ahura Mazdah), Mithraism took 
shape with Mithras as the central character in the role of the vic¬ 
torious mediator. In assuming this office he acquired features 
derived from external influences, notably Babylonian and West¬ 
ern Asian, and subsequently Hellenistic and Roman. Thus, from 
Mesopotamian sources came Chaldaean astrological speculations 
and the equation of Mithras with the Babylonian solar deity 
Shamash, the Hellenic Helios. The planets and the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, in conjunction with the Zurvan conception of 
Endless Time, were deified and brought into relation with human 
destinies, and the passage of the soul through their spheres. All 
things being determined in the unchanging order of Heaven, 
carried on through unending Time [Zurvan akatana ), fatalism was 
the inevitable result, Zurvan becoming the god of Fate and Mith¬ 
ras the god of Order, as aspects of Infinite Time and exercising 
powerful influences upon human destiny. 

Each of the planetary bodies [as Cumont says] presided over a day 
of the week, to each some one metal was consecrated, each was 
associated with some one degree in the initiation, and their number 
has caused a special religious potency to be attributed to the number 
seven. On descending from the empyraean to the earth the souls, it 
was thought, successively received from them their passions and 
qualities. 2 

Of the gods depicted on the monuments next to Mithras the 
most prominent figure is that of the lion-headed deity, whom he 
identified with Zurvan, and who, in fact, may have been the Evil 
1 Yasht , 1. 88. 2 F. Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra (1903), p. 120. 
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One of the daevas -worshippers whose function is to prevent the 
souls of men rising to their true home in the endless light of 
heaven. 1 

Be this as it may, from being at first a Sky-god Mithras later 
became the invincible sun, and as the Sol Invictus in perpetual 
conflict with the powers of darkness he bestowed his hvareno , or 
nimbus, on kings and emperors and his worshippers in the 
capacity of a saviour-god mediating between the celestial powers 
and the human race. By his immolation of the primeval bull, the 
first creature, as the central event in the cult-legend, life is brought 
upon the earth in greater abundance. This is witnessed in the 
representation of the sacrifice in the tauroctonus at Heddemheim 
and elsewhere depicting Mithras wearing a Phrygian conical cap 
and flying garment, knife in hand, in the act of slaying the victim. 
A dog is shown springing towards the wound in the side of the 
bull, while a scorpion attacks the genitals, and a serpent drinks its 
blood. A raven sits near by, and from the tail emerges germinating 
ears of com, the blood giving life to the vine. This fecundity scene 
is interpreted by Cumont as the seed of the bull producing the 
different species of animals, and its soul under the protection of 
the dog, the faithful companion of Mithras, ascended into the 
celestial sphere. 2 

In any case, it is clear that by his sacrificial act Mithras liberated 
the blood of the bull from which all life sprang, notably the fruit 
of the vine for the sacramental banquet, and he became the guide 
of the souls of men in their quest of a blessed immortality. There¬ 
fore, to his initiates, he secured ascent through the seven rungs, 
each of a different metal, and representing the planets. According 
to Celsus, the first rung was lead, symbolizing the sky-world of 
Saturn; the second was tin (Venus), the third bronze (Jupiter), the 
fourth iron (Mercury), the fifth, ‘the alloy of money’ (Mars), the 
sixth silver (the moon), and the seventh gold (the sun). The 
eighth rung was the sphere of the fixed stars. 3 By ascending this 

1 Zaehner, The Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism (1961), p. 129. 

2 Mysteres de Mithra (Paris, 1899), vol. ii, p. 326. 

8 Origen, Contra Celsum, vi. 22. 
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ladder the initiate was believed to pass through ‘the seven heavens’ 
and so to attain the empyrean. In this state of beatification the 
celestial banquet with the sun and his heavenly allies was cele¬ 
brated, of which the sacred meal of bread, water and wine in the 
initiation rites on earth, consecrated by priests called ‘fathers’, no 
doubt was the counterpart. In one scene, in fact, Mithras stands 
beside the slain bull holding a drinking-horn in his left hand, 
receiving a bunch of grapes from Ahura Mazdah. 

It is unfortunate, however, that so little is known about the 
Mithraic liturgies from the monuments and the texts, and the so- 
called ‘Mithrasliturgie’ published by Dieterich is a syncretistic 
document. In the Hermetic literature a few extracts occur relating 
to the beginning and end of the world with Mithras as the first 
and final cause, and the inaugurator of the new order destined to 
last for ever. Nevertheless, from the references in the Mithraea to 
the grades through which the neophytes passed and the ceremonies 
connected with them, 1 it is clear that the purpose of the rite was 
to enable the initiate to pass from darkness to fight, and the attain¬ 
ment ultimately of the beatific vision when he had reached the 
goal in the celestial realms and was led by Mithras to the presence 
of God in the supreme heaven. 2 This was accomplished by a 
direct ascent of the ceremonial ladders without passing through 
death to a newness of fife, as in most Mystery cults. Thus, Mithras 
hims elf, unlike Osiris, Tammuz or Attis, ascended straight into 
heaven after he had sacrificed the bull where he guaranteed a 
blessed immortality to those who had been initiated into his 
Mysteries. 

If in fact the taurobolium was incorporated into Mithraism from 
the Anatolian Attis cult, about which there are still differences of 
opinion, it would suggest that regeneration played a part in the 
later developments of the Mystery in the Roman Empire. Thus, 
those who underwent this grim blood bath emerged, as it was 

1 C.L.L., vi. 749 ff.; Cumont, Textes et monuments figures relatifs aux mysteres de 
Mithra (Brussels, 1896-99), vol. ii, pp. 93 f. 

2 Cf. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie (Paris and Berlin, 1910), p. 594; Bousset, 
Die Himmelfahrt der Seele , Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft , vol. iv. 
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maintained, reborn for twenty years, or as a later inscription 
asserts, renatus in aetemum . 1 As Mithraism was closely associated 
with the worship of the Magna Mater, their respective sanctuaries 
often adjoining each other, as, for example, at Ostia, it is by no 
means improbable that the taurobolium was practised in both of 
them. Therefore, it may be that the Mithraic initiate underwent 
a ritual regeneration before he ascended to the celestial spheres, 
but in any case the slaying of the bull had a life-giving signifiranrp 
as is shown in the tauroctonus. 

This is further indicated by the sacramental banquet which 
Mithras celebrated with his initiates before his ascent to Ahura 
Mazdah, and of which they partook when they reached the 
higher stages in the Mystery, having previously been purified by 
repeated ablutions and stripes, as in the Iranian Yasna ceremony. 2 
In the Mithraic sacramental meal derived from this rite wine 
took the place of the life-giving beverage Haoma, together with 
bread and water. In a bas-relief from Bosnia published by Cumont 
two people are represented stretched upon a couch with pillows, 
before them a tripod is placed bearing four tiny loaves each 
marked with a cross. Around them are grouped initiates of the 
different orders, and one of them, the Persian, presents to the two 
a drinking-horn, while a second vessel is held in the hands of the 
votaries. In these sacramental meals commemorating the banquet 
celebrated by Mithras before he ascended to the sky-world, the 
wine gave not vigour to the body and material prosperity but 
wisdom, power to combat the malignant spirits, and above all 
conferred on the neophyte a glorious immortality.* 

The close resemblance between the Mithraic banquet, the Iran¬ 
ian Haoma ceremony, and the Christian Eucharist is obvious, and 
was, in fact, the cause of much invective on the part of the Early 
Fathers of the Church, as is well known. 4 But while Mithraism 
may have been the most serious rival to Christianity in the third 

1 C.I.L. vi, 510; viii, 8203; cf. Prudentius, Peristephanon, x. 1011-50; Firmicus 
Matemus, xxviii. 8. 

2 Mihir Yasht , 122. 3 Cumont, Mysteres de Mithra , vol. i, pp. 159, 321. 

4 TertuUian, de Bapt. 5; de Praesr. Haer. 40; de Corona , 15; Jerome, Ep. cvii; 

Gregory of Nazianus, O rat. iv. 70. 
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century (and to some extent it was influenced by Christian beliefs 
and practices) its roots were deeply laid in the Indo-Iranian soil in 
which it arose. Its antecedents were the worship of the Vedic and 
pre-Zoroastrian daevas, and as a Mystery cult providing a link 
between a sacramental religion and morality, it emerged from a 
combination of Mazdaean dualism, Magian and oriental astro¬ 
logy, and Zurvanism. Passing into the Roman world at the turn 
of die era (c. 67 b.c.) from Asia Minor, where it was established 
in the Hellenistic period, it spread westwards along the trade- 
routes, especially in the Danubian provinces, by the oriental 
auxiliaries and the legions in the military stations, such as Aquin- 
cum, in the Rhineland, and at Saarburg in Lorraine, as well as on 
the coasts of the Black Sea. By the time it reached Europe, how¬ 
ever, Mithras had acquired the nature and status of a Mystery 
divinity with ethical attributes and a sacramental cultus, with 
Babylonian astrological accretions and elements derived from the 
worship of the Magna Mater in Asia Minor. Although it was 
chiefly an Iranian development it did not escape some measure of 
censure by Zarathushtra in respect of the sacrifice of the bull before 
it was incorporated in the Mazdaean cultus and transferred to 
Mithraism. But while Mithras was never himself a celestial 
Supreme Being since he dwelt midway between the sky-world 
and the nether regions, in his capacity as god of light he was the 
mediator between earth and heaven. Furthermore, being the giver 
of life, strength and power he inspired devotion, especially among 
the military fraternity, because he called upon his initiates to take 
up spiritual arms in the service of Ahura Mazdah against the 
forces of evil (Ahriman). This involved an oath of unfailing 
loyalty ( Sacramentum ) to Mithras, and a perpetual struggle against 
their own passions, freedom from sensuality, and striving to 
secure perfect purity. By virtue of their initiation those who 
persevered to the end were assured of a blessed immortality in 
union with the god of light in the heavenly realms at the final 
consummation when evil would be destroyed for ever and good 
become eternally triumphant. 
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Zeus and Jupiter 

W hen the western group of tribes of Indo-European 
lineage dispersed from the west side of the Black Sea 
moving southwards through southern Russia and along the 
Danube, in about 2000 b.c. a section reached the pastures of Thes¬ 
saly and settled under the shadow of Mount Olympus. Having 
brought with them their own sacred traditions they installed their 
gods on the misty Olympian heights under the leadership of Zeus, 
the Sky-god, whom they had long worshipped under a variety of 
names derived, as we have seen, from the root ‘to shine\ His 
original abode being in the celestial realms, when he became 
established on Mount Olympus he was regarded as ‘the cloud- 
gatherer’, sending rain and manifesting his presence and power in 
the Kghtning and thunder, and controlling the weather; before he 
assumed a number of attributes and functions as ‘the father of 
gods and men , and the protector of the state and of righteous¬ 
ness. His name, however, being derived from the Sanskrit Dyaus 
Pitar (Ze£><; IlaTYjp), the common root div meaning ‘to shine’, it 
has been generally agreed that he was originally equated with ‘the 
bright sky’. 1 

As a Hellenic deity Zeus was a composite figure, and like his 
Indo-European counterparts elsewhere, he was mainly concerned 
in the first instance with atmospheric phenomena, notably the 
storm and the weather, performing his operations in the sky and 
on the summit of mountains, sometimes shining brightly and 
sometimes raining. 2 In these two capacities he was revered, 
invoked and feared, and always being potent though not omni¬ 
potent, he never became otiose like so many Supreme Beings. 

1 A. B. Cook, Zeus (Cambridge, 1914), vol. i, pp. 1 fF. 

2 Cf. Theocritus, iv, 43. 
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On the contrary, he acquired a variety of aspects and functions 
which obscured but never obliterated his essential nature as the 
anthropomorphic personification of the animate sky, often spoken 
of as the sky itself But while he was ‘the broad heaven in bright¬ 
ness and in cloud alike*, 1 he was not the Creator either of the 
celestial realms or of the universe. 

Nevertheless, as soon as he denoted the cloud-girt sky of the 
thunderstorm as well as the brilliant sky of day, brought into 
relation with the divine anitna in both these celestial phenomena, 
he became an anthropomorphic god. This led to his assumption of 
new elements in the life of nature and of man until in the Homeric 
literature and the extensive mythology that grew up around him 
he emerged as the father and ruler of the gods and of the human 
order. But although he became virtually the divine pater familias 
standing in a paternal relationship with mankind as the head of 
the human household, he ruled with a rod of iron; and woe 
betide those who failed to recognize his supremacy. 2 Thus, on 
Olympus, as a kind of heaven, 3 life was organized on a patriarchal 
basis of family groups under the monarchical government of 
Zeus as the heavenly counterpart of the Indo-European chieftains. 
Gilbert Murray, in fact, describes them as 

the mountain gods of the old invading Northmen, the chieftains and 
princes, each with his comitatus, or loose following of retainers and 
minor chieftains, who broke in upon the ordered splendours of the 
Aegean palaces, and, still more important, on the ordered simplicity 
of tribal life in the pre-Hellenic villages of the mainland. 4 

Up to a point Zeus was theoretically omnipotent and omnis¬ 
cient, but neither he nor any of the Olympians claimed to be a 
Creator. As Murray says, ‘their metier was that of conquerors, 
behaving like fighting chiefs. Zeus and his followers conquered 
Kronos and his allies, and sent them migrating beyond the hori¬ 
zon, heaven knows where.’ Having seized the kingdom and 
gained supremacy Zeus ruled his turbulent Olympian vassals by 

1 Iliad , xv. 192. 2 Iliad , i. 590 ff. 8 Odyssey , 42 fF. 

4 Five Stages of Greek Religion (Oxford, 1925), pp. 66 
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power regardless of ethical considerations. He gave considerable 
portions of the land to his brothers, Hades and Poseidon. Apollo 
conquered Delphi, Athena captured Athens from Poseidon, and 
then, instead of attending to the government of the kingdom they 
had annexed and developing the land, they lived on the revenues 
and blasted with their thunderbolts the people who did not pay. 
Thus, as Murray maintains, they behaved like Indo-European 
royal buccaneers. They fought, feasted, played and made music; 
they drank deeply and roared with laughter at the lame smith 
who waited on them. They made no serious attempt to promote 
agriculture, practise trades, or to do any honest work in spite 
of their occasional outbursts of craftsmanship and productive 
employment, usually arising out of their escapades. 1 

In short, the picture of Olympus is that of warring states with a 
central palace surrounded by the domains of lesser vassals whom 
the chief Lord summons to counsels and banquets, in accord with 
the prevailing conditions in the Greek States organized on a feudal 
family basis; and in the Mycenaean age with the Supreme God 
and the lesser divinities formed into a state after the models of 
those of the great King and his knights. But long before Zeus was 
established on and around Olympus as the pre-eminent anthro¬ 
pomorphic deity among all the pre-Homeric Hellenic tribes, as 
the Indo-European High God par excellence he had acquired his 
essential status and function in the pantheon, though in Greece 
he was brought into contact with the other gods of the city- 
states, and the underlying Mycenaean cultus in a similar political 
and social setting. Therefore, Zeus became a syncretistic deity. 

In a country like Greece shut in on the north and west by 
mountain ranges with short valleys leading in one direction to 
difficult passes, and in the other to ports capable of harbouring 
small ships, intercourse had to come by sea or by the northern 
route from the Indo-European cradleland and the Danubian 
plateau to Thessaly. Such an environment tends to the formation 
of small communities in communication with one another, but 
nevertheless existing as isolated units separated by mountain 

1 Op. tit., p. 65. 
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ranges, deep bays, and situated on islands adjacent to the main¬ 
land, protected by natural boundaries. This was calculated to 
produce a strong independent culture and cultus containing 
elements from the three main stocks of Europe—Nordic, Alpine 
and Mediterranean—who had made their habitation in Hellas as 
a composite people in prehistoric and protohistoric times, becom¬ 
ing welded together and modified by the geographical control of 
their environment. The indigenous population was neither Greek 
nor indeed Aryan at all, the Indo-European linguistic immigrants 
having come from the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea. 

Since the decipherment of the Linear B simplified script by 
Ventris and Chadwick in 1952 it would seem that the Greek 
language is older than has generally been supposed. It now appears 
that at the beginning of the second millennium b.c. speakers of 
an early form of Greek entered Greece and having settled in the 
Peloponnese dominated the Mycenaean world before the Dorian 
invasion from the north-west about 1200 b.c., which doubtless 
was one of the contributory causes of its final collapse. 1 More¬ 
over, Minoan Crete may have come under Mycenaean influence 
before the fall of the Palace at Knossos, and Professor L. R. Palmer 
maintains that the Linear B tablets recovered from its deposits 
belong to another Palace on the site about two hundred years 
later erected during the re-occupation period instead of the later 
part of the fifteenth century. The Greeks he thinks settled on the 
mainland in 1600 b.c. at the beginning of the Mycenaean period, 
thereby making necessary a drastic revision of the dating of Sir 
Arthur Evans for the Knossian tablets from 1400 to about 1200 
B.C. 

Professor Palmer associates the earlier change of culture in 
Greece to about 1900 b.c., between the Early and Middle Bronze 
Age, attributing it to an Anatolian immigration of ‘Luwians’ 
recorded on fourteenth-century Hittite cuneiform documents, 
whom he believes colonized Greece and Crete before the end of 
the Middle Bronze Age, and introduced the non-Greek Linear A 

1 Ventris and Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (Cambridge, 1956), 

pp. 37 ff. 
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script on the island (e.g. at Hagia Triada, Knossos and other sites). 1 
Of such an event, however, no archaeological or mythological 
evidence exists, though both the Minoan and Mycenaean docu¬ 
mentary data have oriental affinities, notably from Asia Minor. 
Again, the dialect of the central Peloponnese, Arcadian, was 
closely related to that of Cyprus, with its oriental contacts, being 
the eastern outpost of Aegean culture colonized by Mycenaeans 
in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.c. From Pylos of 
Nestor fame, excavated by Blegen in 1939, have come more than 
six hundred tablets inscribed with Linear B script identical with 
that at Knossos, and dated about 1200 b.c., just before the Dorian 
attack upon their kingdom. There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that Mycenaeans were firmly established in Hellas prior to the 
Dorian conquest, and that to them and the closely allied Minoan 
civilization, the earliest phases of Greek religion and culture must 
be ascribed. 

Although many of the tablets contain references to religious 
practices and beliefs, it is only as the recipients of various votive 
offerings that the gods are mentioned. Nevertheless, most of the 
classical deities occur in some form or designation rendering them 
recognizable, if sometimes they have unfamiliar names associated 
with them. Zeus and Hera are named as di-we and e-ra, coupled in 
the customary manner as the Sky-god and the Goddess as his 
spouse. Poseidon appears both at Knossos and Pylos as po-se-da-o, 
the recipient of a wide range of offerings. Hermes and Athena are 
named, e-ma-au, a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja, while Artemis has the form 
a-te-mi-to, as in East Greek. Paiawon is Paian, later identified with 
Apollo, but used perhaps as a calendrical name of a month. On the 
Knossian tablets offerings frequently are said to be made to ‘all the 
gods’ (pansi theoii), consisting mainly of grain, flour, oil, honey, 
figs and wine, but not animal victims. At Pylos wheat in abun¬ 
dance is specified as an annual contribution to Poseidon, together 
with an ox, two rams, flour, wine, cheese, honey, two sheep¬ 
skins and a quantity of oil as an unguent. 2 

1 L. R. Palmer, Mycenaeans and Minoans (1961). 

2 Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 125 fF; 275; 279; 303 fF 
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In Greece, however, an Indo-European Sky cultus was super¬ 
imposed on an indigenous Minoan-Mycenaean tradition in which 
the goddess was predominant, just as in India this recurred in the 
Harappa substratum. Both on the Aegean mainland and the 
adjacent islands in the Bronze Age she was the principal object of 
worship, as was Zeus among the Indo-Europeans in Greece. In 
the Peloponnese, Crete, the Cyclades, the Troad and Cyprus 
her emblems and representations abounded as cult objects, 
for the most part of Western Asian origin and significance, 
the Aegean being virtually an Anatolian province. 1 At Knossos 
the Minoan Goddess is the most prominent figure in her capacity 
of Earth-mother, the chthonic divinity of fertility and guardian 
of the dead. On the Linear B tablets from Knossos she recurs 
under the designation Potnia, ‘the Mistress’, used sometimes as an 
epithet of Athena as in Homer, though often standing alone or in 
association with a place name such as the labyrinth, or as the 
Mistress of the Trees or of Wild Beasts. 2 The male god when he 
appeared at all generally was a later addition venerated in a sub¬ 
ordinate capacity. As being later in time and youthful in status 
he was held less in honour. Except as Master of the animals he was 
seldom much in evidence, the most prominent feature in Minoan- 
Mycenaean cult scenes being the Mountain-mother in association 
with pillars, animals and ‘horns of consecration’ (though some¬ 
times with a male divinity descending from the sky), the pillar or 
sacred tree connecting the sky, the earth, and the nether regions. 3 

The life-giving attributes of the tree were manifested by its 
fruits and foliage spreading over a baetyl or cairn with attendants 
holding libation jars, or by its being placed in a stone enclosure 
representing a shrine. This symbolism, which is secondary only 
to that of the sacred ‘horns of consecration’ and the double axe, 
recurs with great frequency on seals, gems and signet rings, often 
associated with cult animals such as the dove, bull, Hon or mythi¬ 
cal creatures, the pillar perhaps being the aniconic representation 

1 Cf. Evans, Palace of Minos, vol. i (1921), p. Si- 

2 Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 125 ff.; 289, 310 ff.; 354. 

3 Evans, Annual of the British School at Athens, vii (1900-1), 29, Fig. 9. 
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of the young god . 1 But the Goddess is the most prominent figure 
in these cult scenes, with her priestesses, child attendants and 
female votaries performing ritual actions in her honour. In her 
dual aspects as the Earth-mother and the Virgin-mother she was 
the personification of the mystery of fertility and of birth. 

As the heavenly Father created out of nothing or fashioned all 
things from primeval chaos, so the Great Mother brought forth 
without impregnation, or in union with the Sky-god or with her 
youthful paramour or consort. In her several capacities she was 
the source of vegetation, mistress of animals, and as the personi¬ 
fication of the female principle continuously bringing forth her 
products from her fertile womb. Thus, it was she who gave life 
and sustenance to mankind, and gathered the spirits of the dead in 
her chthonian realms under the surface of the earth as the Lady of 
the Underworld. In Greece she emerged in a plurality of divinities 
with particular names and independent personalities, e.g. Rhea, 
Athena, Aphrodite, Hera, Artemis and Demeter. 

The nebulous goddess Rhea, for instance, whose traditional 
home and cult-centre was in Crete, often was indistinguishable 
from the primeval Mother-Earth, Gaia. Standing in the same 
vegetation tradition as the Phrygian Magna Mater, Kybele, and 
worshipped with frantic dancing and wild music, Rhea would 
seem to have had Anatolian affinities. She was essentially a syn- 
cretizing figure absorbing first one divinity and then another 
wherever her cult was diffused. In Crete she combined the nature 
and features of the Earth-mother, the Mountain-mother, and in 
her chthonian aspects she was guardian of the dead. In the Theo- 
gony of Hesiod the birth of Zeus was attributed to her as the wife 
of Kronos. Her husband, however, being addicted to swallowing 
his offspring to prevent their eventually dethroning him, she hid 
Zeus in a cave in a mountain called Aigaion, elsewhere described 
as Mount Ida, or Mount Dike . 2 There later he was said to have 

1 Evans, The Tree and Pillar Cult (1904), pp. 7 ff.; Nilsson, The Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion (Lund), pp. 236 ff. 

2 Theogony , 453 ff; Odyssey, xix. 88; Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 58, 62, 518 ff; 
Strabo, x. 466. 
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been suckled by a goat, and from this cavern, according to a 
curious tale, a fire flashed forth annually when ‘the blood from 
the birth of Zeus streamed forth’. Moreover, in Crete Zeus was 
also alleged to have died and been buried, his tomb being located 
variously on Mount Ida, Mount Dike and at Knossos. Therefore, 
Nilsson has conjectured that originally he was regarded in this 
Cretan mythology as a god of vegetation who was reborn 
annually to enable new life to spring forth . 1 

This Diktaean Zeus, however, was a much more primitive 
figure than the Indo-European Sky-god. He embodied the pro¬ 
cesses of fecundity on earth rather than renewed them by sending 
the vitalizing rain from on high. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
he should be represented as the son of Rhea in this version of his 
birth and infancy, and that around this tradition a vegetation 
cultus and legend should have developed. Thus, the story of the 
Kourites dashing their shields and swords in their ecstatic dances 
to drown the cries of the Zeus-child concealed in the cave from 
Kronos 2 was a fertility episode, in the orgiastic worship of the 
western Asia Magna Mater, as Strabo recognized . 3 This is con¬ 
firmed by the Hellenistic hymn to the Diktaean Zeus discovered 
on an inscription in the ruins of the temple at Palaikastro on the 
east coast of Crete . 4 

That a Sky-and-Weather god should be identified with agricul¬ 
ture and flocks and herds is not surprising. Such a coalescence, as 
we have seen, frequently occurred in the Middle East from the 
Fertile Crescent and Anatolia to the Indo-Iranian region, and 
when the Olympian myth and ritual of the Indo-Europeans 
reached Greece and were fused with the Aegean Goddess worship 
Zeus continued to exercise his customary functions without any 
substantial change, in combination with those of the chthonian 
vegetation cultus. In Greece at first Ouranos was the sky, ‘draw¬ 
ing near and spreading out in all directions, eager for love and 
enveloping the earth in all directions’. It was then that he was wont 

1 Op. cit., pp. 553 ff. 2 Euripides, Bacchae, 119-25. 3 Strabo, x. 466. 

4 R. S. Bosanquet, Bulletin Brit. School at Athens, 40 ( 1943 ), PP- 66 ff-; Harrison, 
Themis (Camb., 1912). PP- 3 S'- 
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to visit his wife and mother, Gaia, the Earth-mother, and begat 
the first gods (Okeanos, Hyperion, Theia, Themis, Kronos, the 
Cyclops, and other monstrous beings) whom he habitually 
destroyed as soon as they were bom, by hiding them in the earth, 
thereby returning them to the womb whence they had emerged. 
This outrage continued until Kronos at the instigation of Gaia 
emasculated his father, rendering him impotent like the Vedic 
Varuna . 1 Ouranos then passed into oblivion having been suc¬ 
ceeded by Kronos who became the leader of his brothers the 
Titans. Marrying his sister Rhea he too disposed of his sons for the 
same reason until Zeus was born and rescued from this fate by his 
mother. Eventually Kronos was made to disgorge the rest of his 
offspring and after a desperate struggle was overcome by them . 2 

This very un-Hellenic story contains a number of strands de¬ 
rived from different sources. As we have seen in our second 
lecture, behind it lay the Anatolian Kumarbi theogony and the 
closely related Ullikummi Song which in the second mill ennium 
B.c. were handed on probably through the Phoenicians and the 
Cypriots to the Greeks, perhaps largely by Hurrian, Mycenaean 
and Phoenician traders . 3 This complex mythology was then 
developed by Hesiod who had made his way into Boetia from 
north-west Asia Minor. As the Aryan, Anatolian and Aegean 
elements were fused into composite legends the tradition found a 
common centre in the syncretistic Zeus as the Sky-and-Weather 
Olympian leader with his Indo-European cosmic background. 
Without changing his character and functions he retained his 
earlier characteristic features as the cloud-gatherer, rain-giver, and 
the despotic ruler of the gods and mankind. His struggle with the 
Titans, representing the conflict between heaven and earth, may 
be a reflection of this defeat by the Sky-religion of the chthonian 
cult of the soil personified in Mother-earth, and their subsequent 
merging of the two traditions in a composite culture, cultus and 
pantheon. In the diffusion of the Anatolian elements of the 

1 Cf. Dumezil, Ouranos-Varuna (Paris, 1934). 

2 Hesiod, Theogony , 137 £; 154 fF.; 453 fF.; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca , i. 1, 2. 

3 Giiterbrock, A.J.A. 52 (1948), p. 133; R- D* Barnett,J.H.S. lxv (1945), p. 108. 
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mythology from Asia Minor to the Aegean they were adapted to 
local traditions and events, enacted perhaps in a cult-drama. But 
the fundamental theme remained the same in spite of the many 
variations in the characters and their exploits because the under¬ 
lying human requirements and the conflicts in nature and in 
society were endemic and of perennial recurrence. 

That Zeus and his confederates were depicted as defeating 
Kronos, the pre-Olympian ruler of the universe, is not surprising 
since they represented the dominant power in Hellas. How it came 
about was explained by Hesiod in terms of a mythology that was 
prior to and independent of the Homeric tradition in which Zeus 
was essentially the Sky-god personifying the heavens, far removed 
from the Cretan Diktaean infant and his Titanic struggles. The 
Hesiodic version, however, survived in Greek and Roman litera¬ 
ture and on the monuments and coins of the Hellenistic period. It 
became, in fact, the basis of the traditional mythological cos¬ 
mology. Thus, in this theogony the normal procreative method of 
creating the gods and the universe from chaos was adopted, as in 
the Egyptian generation of the gods , 1 but Eros was represented as 
the dynamic force in the cosmic process, as in the Boetian peasant 
lore. 

This is more apparent in the closely allied Orphic story pre¬ 
served in the very fragmentary texts which although they are 
post-Aristotelian reveal dependence upon the Hesiodic theogony. 
Here the same sequence is maintained with Kronos at the head as 
Time never growing old. From him arose chaos as a deep abyss in 
which Night (Erebos) and Aither brooded. By Aither being 
caused to rotate rapidly a primeval egg was formed and was split 
into two parts, which became heaven and earth, while from the 
centre sprang the Creator, Phanes. As the source of light and of all 
life he was the Protogonus, the first-born, Eros or Metis repre¬ 
senting the several aspects of the principle of generation and light, 
by whom the rest of the gods and the world were engendered. By 
the union of Ouranos and Gaia, as the first pair of parents, the 
ocean (Okeanos), the Titans, Kronos and Rhea were brought 

1 Cf. Chapter I, p. 14. 
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forth. Rhea having saved the life of Zeus he in due course swal¬ 
lowed Phanes and became the creator of a new order over which 
he was supreme . 1 

In this ingenious fusion of Orphic, Hesiodic and Olympian 
theogones, brought into relation with the pre-Hellenic Thraco- 
Phrygian cult of Zeus and the Cretan Rhea myths, Zeus was said 
to have swallowed Phanes and his whole creation in order that a 
fresh start might be made by the establishment of a new creation, 
as in the Hebrew Flood story a new beg innin g was introduced by 
Noah and his remnant. This accomplished Zeus was engaged in 
his countless nuptial alliances with goddesses and mortal women 
giving birth to his vast progeny of gods and heroes. Contracting 
a union first with Demeter, Kore (Persephone) was begotten, and 
then in turn incestuously with Kore who bore Zagreus-Dionysus 
whom Zeus intended to make ruler of the universe. This aroused 
the jealousy of Hera, his first and official wife, who conspired with 
the Titans to kill and devour the child. They gave him toys to 
distract him and then slew and ate him, thereby calling upon them 
the wrath of Zeus, who hurled a thunderbolt to bum them up, 
and from their ashes the human race arose. The heart of Zagreus 
was secured by Athena, who gave it to Zeus. Swallowing it he 
begat the child again by contracting an affiance with Semele, the 
Phrygian Earth-goddess. This second Zagreus became Dionysus, 
but mankind* having been formed of the ashes of the Titans who 
had devoured the first child before they were annihilated, has 
a dual nature, partly good and divine, and partly evil and 
earthly . 2 

How much of all this belongs to the original Orphism of the 
sixth century b.c. is largely a matter of conjecture. In its present 
form the story is relatively late. According to Pausanias the Titans 
were first introduced into poetry by Homer, and it was a dealer 
in oracles, Onomakritos, who lived in Athens, in the time of 
Peisistratus, who took over their names and instituted orgia for 

1 Orphicorum fragmenta (Kern), 60, 86, 148. 

2 Orpheus, Frags . 210 ff. (Kern); Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion (1952), 
pp.107 ff. 
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Dionysus, inventing the story of his sufferings . 1 But this is not very 
probable as Orphic teletae of the dismemberment of Dionysus, and 
references to the Titanic nature of man in Plato in his soma-sema 
hypothesis, suggest that the essential features of the story go back 
to a much earlier period (i.e. probably the sixth century b.c.). 2 
These it seems are based on a Phrygian or Thracian myth which 
was incorporated in the Orphic cosmology to account for the 
Dionysiac omophagia, when the raw flesh of bulls and calves was 
devoured by the maenads to establish a sacramental unity with 
Zagreus (Bacchos), they themselves becoming Bacchoi. The 
crude Kronos-Zeus tale with its Hesiodic and Olympian back¬ 
ground under Orphic influence acquired a philosophic and mys¬ 
tical content which Pindar and Plato recognized and developed. 
As Dr. Guthrie says, ‘the Orphic showed a genius for transform¬ 
ing the significance of his mythological and ritual material, and 
sometimes saw an opportunity for preaching his religion through 
the medium of symbols which were in their origin of the crudest 
and most primitive .’ 3 

While the Hesiodic and Homeric tradition was maintained in 
which the gods played their customary roles in the cosmic drama 
with Zeus taking the lead as the god of the sky and of celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena, lord of the winds, of the clouds, of 
rain and of thunder, both beneficent and destructive, new 
features were introduced, until at length Zeus acquired a moral 
personality and became the Supreme god. The ancient pre- 
Olympian Kronos was transformed into Chronos and made the 
personification of‘Time which never grows old’, as an abstract 
principle in which all things take their origin and to which they 
are destined to come to their appointed ends in a teleological 
process. Zeus was assigned the status of Phanes as the first god 
and creator of the earth, the beginning, middle and end of 
creation, by incorporating Phanes in himself, leaving Time as the 
first principle. In this Orphic cosmology creation emerged from 

1 Pausanias, viii. 37, 3. 

2 1 . M. Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus (California, 1941)* PP- 350 ff. 

3 Op. cit., p. 128. 
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a confused mass but by a process of separation and division, order 
was brought out of chaos. ‘Everything comes to be out of One 
and is resolved into One .’ 1 

Nevertheless, although Zeus was supreme in the pantheon he 
had relatively few feasts, and his cultus was negligible. In this he 
conforms to type as a Sky-god since so many celestial Supreme 
Beings have stood outside, over and above the ritual order. But 
he was also so essentially concerned with the storm, rain and fer¬ 
tility that he was brought within the sphere of everyday affairs in 
field and farm and the body politic. Everything to do with the 
weather was in his domain, while in the social order he was Zeus 
Pater. Indeed, all Greek gods were or tended to become anthropo¬ 
morphic. In Homer they were the chief actors in a heroic dr ama 
of adventure, courage and conquest, combining military skill and 
sagacity with the vices and virtues of their human counterparts. 
Like mortals they were capricious, yet there was nothing higher 
than Zeus, and he was subject to none, apportioning man his des¬ 
tiny (Molpa). But the Homeric gods never moved in a realm of 
ends. Zeus had a will of his own, but he had to take account of 
his wilful and refractory vassals on Olympus, each having his own 
whims and local allegiances. 

These anthropomorphisms imposed on the Olympians of the 
Homeric tradition serious limitations in respect of divine omni¬ 
potence, omniscience and omnipresence, and led to their becom¬ 
ing so much like men that they failed to f ulfil their divine func¬ 
tions and to gain the spiritual and ethical allegiance because 
transcendentally they had little to offer. They differed from men 
only in having greater power and knowledge, and this in degree 
rather than in kind . 2 At its best Homeric Olympianism was a 
mystical idealism of artistic imagination, a symbol of qualities 
belonging to an age of chivalry, which could be re-evaluated. But 
it proved to be inadequate as a guide to the higher understanding 
of the requirements of the human spirit. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that when the stories about the gods were ratio naliz ed, 

1 Diogenes, Prooem, 3; Guthrie, op. cit., p. 75. 

2 Xenophanes, Frag. ii. 15,16 (Diels); Iliad, viii, xxi.291;xxiv. 210; Od. vii. 197. 
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moralized or explained away by the poets and the pre-Socratic 
thinkers and dramatists like Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, 
it was to the Orphic and Pythagorean ethical doctrines that 
recourse was made. Here at least was a way of life to be followed 
for definite and highly desirable and edifying ends, in which to 
a considerable degree those who embraced it could become 
masters of their own fate, compensating in some measure for that 
which was lacking in the gods. 1 

If the excessive humanization of the Olympians led to their loss 
of transcendental status and religious significance, nevertheless 
they became symbols of something beyond themselves when the 
stream of religious thought in Greece pursued its course in two 
concurrent channels, the one of poetry, the other of philosophy. 
Am o ng the Ionian philosophers from the end of the seventh 
century b.c. their search for ‘the divine’ in a first principle as the 
underlying unity of the universe and its processes constituted a 
definite break away from the polytheistic tradition. As for Pindar 
and Aeschylus Zeus was the supreme ruler of gods and men, so 
for Anaximenes air as the original source of all becoming and 
change was the ultimate divine ground of die cosmos, including 
life and consciousness. It only remained for Xenophanes (c. 570- 
480 b.c.) to dismiss the Homeric gods as ‘thieves, adulterers and 
deceivers’, to erect in their places the One God who ‘sees as a 
whole, thinks as a whole, hears as a whole’, comparable to mortals 
neither in form nor in thought. 2 The world of change then 
became a manifestation of this changeless, imperishable, timeless 
Being, conceived as a unity endowed with intelligence, ruling all 
things by the power of his mind alone, as in Aeschylus’s concep¬ 
tion of Zeus in the Suppliants (96-103) where the divine swaying 
of the world was shifted from the cosmic to the ethical sphere. 3 

In a system that reduced all things to a single substance imma¬ 
nent in the natural order, and in its relation to change and genera¬ 
tion, a pantheistic strain was inevitable. The quest of the ‘ One 
that r emains ’ to a great extent was lost in the confusion and 

1 Cf. Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion (Oxford, 1925), p. 178. 

2 Frag. ii. 23. 3 Frag. 30. 
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complexity of the Many. Thus, for Parmenides the concept of 
Being was that of the eternal One as an Absolute. From the primal 
ground all things proceeded and to it they returned, so that per¬ 
manent True-Being could have no place in Not-Being. 1 But 
absolute Being never was identified with any concept of Deity 
that falls within the scope of these lectures. At the most it approxi¬ 
mated to a static pantheon, though Heraclitus did introduce the 
idea of divine ‘law* as the controlling cosmic process acting 
rationally, based on fire as the fundamental principle. 2 ‘All things 
are exchanged for fire, and fire for all things, as waves exchanged 
for gold, and gold for waves. As fire when mingled with various 
kinds of incense is named from the fragrance of each, so God 
changes himself/ 3 Thus, for Heraclitus Deity was the principle 
underlying all harmony in tension and the rhythm of opposing 
forces—day and night, summer and winter, peace and war, plenty 
and hunger. It was the unity of opposites and movement, of 
incessant change, that constituted the Lord of the universe. But 
despite the fact that the cosmos was represented as the manifesta¬ 
tion of one all-supreme divine law to which all things were sub¬ 
ject, the concept fell short of that of transcendent Deity immanent 
in creation. 

Anaxagoras, an elder contemporary of Socrates, endeavoured 
to find a place for Mind (Nouc,) in the ordering of the world and 
its processes and events. Infinite and self-ruling, mixed with 
nothing, it was regarded as itself by itself, controlling all things 
that had a soul. 4 It ruled the entire natural order of which it was 
independent, even though it was the same in kind as the human 
mind. Divinity was attributed to its epithets but nowhere is it 
referred to as divine. Diogenes, equating Mind with air, however, 
did sharply distinguish it from everything else in the material 
world, and made it the basis of a teleological interpretation of the 
universe behind and within it. 5 To account for the rational pur¬ 
posefulness underlying the cosmos both Anaxagorus and Dio¬ 
genes felt the need of a single basic principle as the conscious 

1 Parmenides, Frag. B. 8. 2 p rag 20> 2g> 6$f ?2 _ 4 

3 Frag. 67. 4 Frag. B. 12. 5 Frag. B. 5, 12. 
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Creator analogous to Mind, but they never emancipated them¬ 
selves from the materialistic conception of the cause of pheno¬ 
mena. So they were driven to a dualistic distinction between 
mind and matter with far-reaching effects on subsequent thought 
and speculation. 

While the Ionian break with the Olympian tradition in Greece 
constitutes the first serious attempt to establish a philosophical 
theology of Deity in terms of a First Principle responsible for the 
ordering of the motions of the universe, it remained for Plato to 
postulate God as a particular soul who stands in a purely trans¬ 
cendental relation to the temporal order He sustains, and the fons 
et origo of human life. 1 He went beyond the Milesian school of 
natural philosophers in a search for the Ultimate Reality behind 
the originating Cause in the material universe itself, be it fire, air 
or mind. Concentrating upon ‘form’ rather than ‘matter’ he was 
led to the belief in a supreme organizing Mind behind the cosmos, 
and by maintaining a vital distinction between the visible order 
and the invisible world of Ideas, he arrived at a conception of 
Deity as a single personal Ground who was Good in the abstract. 
The ‘best soul’ as the supreme Cause was responsible for the 
orderly cosmic motions, containing eternal and perfect proto¬ 
types of the natural world, and extended to include mathematical 
concepts. But this ideal realm was not the only source of motion. 
To explain the disorderly irregularity of the universe two or 
more souls were postulated, though an absolute dualism was 
avoided by excluding the idea of a bad ‘world soul’. 2 Neverthe¬ 
less, in the thought of Plato the problem of evil remained un¬ 
solved. The eternal pattern of the sum total of all Forms was the 
ideal model of what ought to be. But the idea of the Good and the 
doctrine of God as the highest ethical ideal developed inde¬ 
pendently in his mind so that the conception of providential 
beneficence was never completely reconciled with the existence 
of evil. 

For Plato God was never the ultimate source of all that is, a 
demiurgic principle of order and harmony contended with a 

1 TimaeuSy 28C. 2 Laws , 896E-898. 
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recalcitrant ‘necessity’ from which evil was derived by the soul 
identifying itself with disorderly motion. God, however, was 
exonerated from complicity in the struggle because He was held 
to be responsible only for the good motions. 1 But Plato unlike 
Aristotle never attempted to get behind the idea of God as the 
Supreme Soul to that of an Unmoved Mover as the ultimate 
source of all motion, and the traditional pantheon and the estab¬ 
lished worship were taken for granted, if little respect was shown 
for the Olympian gods. 2 3 

In the Aristotelian re-statement of the Platonic concept of 
Deity, in basing motion on a Prime Mover himself unmoved as 
the first and final causes of all things, all potentiality received the 
essence of its being from this source. All nature, in fact, was repre¬ 
sented as potentially divine—the realization of the thought of God 
who is Himself supreme Mind. This eternal Thinker can be but 
One, but so completely distinct from the Many, so wholly 
transcendent, that mundane affairs are not His concern. While ‘all 
that exists or happens exists or happens for an end’, the course of 
events is not determined by Him, or even within His knowledge. 
The Unmoved Mover of the Stagirite, therefore, is as remote as 
the otiose Supreme Being elsewhere. He was pure actuality so 
wrapped up in ‘thinking of thinking’ that He was even unaware 
of the existence of the universe. 8 

Such abstract theological and philosophical speculation was not 
calculated to be of much interest for the common man, and was of 
little avail for the purposes of religion until it was subsequently 
re-interpreted in terms of Scholastic faith and practice in the 
medieval Church. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that in the 
political and social conditions that prevailed after the death of 
Alexander the Great in 323 b.c., a reaction occurred in favour of 
the earlier traditional polytheism, and the mystery cults. For the 
more sophisticated, the monism expounded by Zeno in the Stoa 

1 Theaetetus , 176A; Timaeus , 42. 

2 Timaeus , 41A; Laws , vi. 759; x. Aristotle, Politics , vi. 8,1322b.; vii. 8, 1328b, 
12 ff.; 1329a. 27 ff. 

3 Physics , viii. 6, 2586, 10 fF.; Metaphysics , xi. 
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Poikile at Athens became the guide to life. Approaching, the cos¬ 
mological problem from the standpoint of pantheistic material¬ 
ism, the Stoics followed Heraclitus in interpreting the universe in 
relation to fire as a quasi-material but incorporeal substance 
governing and ordering all things in combination with the Aristo¬ 
telian theory of an inherent active and passive principle forming 
and directing all phenomena. The active principle was equated 
with the Logos , or Reason, of Heraclitus, and the Nous , or Mind, 
of Anaxagoras. Being divine, it was nothing less than God re¬ 
garded as the world-reason or rational principle, Xoyoq <77rep|ia / ux6<; 
permeating the entire universe and overruling its processes to 
beneficent ends. It was the divine law or destiny (etfjipfjisvY)) that 
guided the human soul and made it possible for him to live in 
accord with Nature. Therefore, Deity so conceived was not 
‘wholly other’, completely removed from the world like Aris¬ 
totle’s Unmoved Mover. He was, however, so immanent as a 
single pantheistic principle embracing all within itself and per¬ 
meating everything that the cosmos virtually was only a mode of 
the divine. 1 

Nevertheless, behind the quasi-materialistic conception of ulti¬ 
mate substance (tiXv)) there was that of the divine breath (7uveufxa), 
‘spirit’, manifesting itself in ‘reason’. This taken in conjunction 
with die Stoic doctrine of Providence (7upovoia)— that all things 
are governed for the best 2 —made it possible for the Stoics to 
adapt their theology to the growing tendency in Greece and 
Rome to exalt Zeus and Jupiter to a position of supremacy above 
all the other gods. Thus, if Stoicism lacked the idea of divine 
transcendence, Cleanthes who succeeded Zeno, in his Hymn to 
Zeus, employed language which can be regarded hardly other 
than monotheistic: 

Most glorious of immortals, many named, powerful over all, 
Zeus, thou author of all nature, guiding all with law, 

Hail to thee. Thee ’tis right all mortals should address, 

For from thee men derive their race, they who alone 
Of all things mortal, living, creeping on the ground, 

1 Cicero, De Natura Deorum , ii. 20 ff., 45 fF. 2 Aetius, i. 27, 5. 
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Have a gift of speech. So will I hymn thee, and thy power for 
ever sing, 

For thee this entire cosmos, circling earth around, 

Obeys where’er thou leadest, and ’tis gladly ruled by thee. 

Such servant hast thou in thy hands invincible, 

The two-edged thunderbolt, ever living flame. 

For by its strokes are all things in nature wrought; 

With it thou dost direct the common law, which throughout all 
For ever moves, with every gleam commingled, great and small. 
’Tis this hath made thee supreme King o’er all; 

For naught e’er comes to pass on earth apart from thee, O God, 
Nor in the second pole of ether above nor in the deep, 

Saw all the sin men do with folly cursed. 1 

This recognition of a single divine principle in and above the 
world was in accord with the trend of thought under the Roman 
Empire alike in religion and philosophy, and in the political out¬ 
look. But although ‘Zeus of many names’ was represented as the 
‘Ruler of nature’, governing all things by law, and Jupiter as ‘the 
Ruler and Guardian of the universe’, the Lord of creation, 2 in the 
rest of the poem of Cleanthes the traditional beliefs and ideas are 
skilfully blended in an abstract Stoic syncretistic theology. The 
ancient Sky-gods with their thunderbolts and lightning weapons 
were given universal sovereignty without materially altering their 
earlier character. Jupiter, the Roman counterpart of Zeus and his 
Indo-European prototypes, remained little changed in Italy in his 
characteristic features and functions, while the Stoic idea of 
‘providence’ in the Augustan age was identified with the Latin 
god Fortuna, originally a goddess of childbirth and fertility and 
later attached to the controller of the universe, Jupiter. 3 The rest 
of the Roman pantheon was allegorized by the earlier Stoics, 4 
and the monotheistic tendency in the later period of the Republic 
was not without its influence on Stoic monism. 


1 Stobaeus, Ed. i. i, 12. S.V.F. i. 537. 

2 Seneca, Nat. Quaest . ii. 45; Virgil, Aen. x. 112, iii. 375. 

8 W. Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity (1914), pp. 61 ff. 

4 Cicero, Nat. Deo. ii. 23, 60. 
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It was, however, the Latin Sky-and-Weather god,. Jupiter, who 
became the Supreme Being, having absorbed the Romanized 
Greek gods in much the same manner as his prototype Zeus. Thus, 
he acquired two female partners, Juno and Minerva, correspond¬ 
ing to Hera and Athena and yet very different from them. While 
they have some common features and functions, the Roman 
deities were the products of their own tradition, and pursued an 
independent course of assimilation in the Graeco-Roman world. 
Jupiter himself (Diovis pater or Diespiter) etymologically was 
identical with ZsIlar/jp of Greece and shared with him a com¬ 
mon inheritance from Indo-European stocks, Italian and Greek. 
Indeed, his status as a Sky-god (e.g. the ancient epithet Lucitius, 
‘the light-bringer’) is by no means characteristically Roman, and 
this applies to his connections with storms, wind and rain (e.g. 
Elicius , the rain-producer). In the earlier calendar he was wor¬ 
shipped as the Sky-god at the Vinalia, the festival of the first ripe 
grapes in April when the new wine of the last vintage was drawn 
from ajar and offered as a libation to Jupiter, and the first grapes 
were gathered by his high-priest, the Flamen Dialis. 1 He was also 
associated with the ides of every month and with the Saturnalia 
on December 23 rd, 2 probably for the purpose of enabling him to 
restore light after the darkness of the winter solstice. Similarly, he 
was worshipped at the full moon when the light of night was at 
its height. 

In the agricultural background of the Latin farmers Jupiter un¬ 
doubtedly occupied a prominent and significant place combining 
celestial and vegetation qualities and attributes which differenti¬ 
ated him from the vast array of numina with their particular 
functions in the cult of the farm and the field. Worshipped on the 
summit of hills like other Sky-gods at his ancient seat on the Alban 
hill south of Rome he was venerated as Jupiter Latiaris , and subse¬ 
quently in the capital his oldest temple was erected on the Capi- 
toline hill under the Tarquins in Etruscan style. 3 Here stood his 

1 Festus, s.v. ‘Calpar’, p. 57, ed. Lindsay; Varro, De Lingua Latina , vi. 16; 
Ovid, Fasti , iv. 863 fF. 

2 Macrobius, Saturnalia , i. 15, 15. 3 Livy, i. 10. 
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sacred oak, and next to it in the still older shrine of Jupiter 
Feretrius was chief cult-object, lapis silex , probably a celt, but 
believed to have been a thunderbolt, at which oaths were taken 
and treaties concluded. 

At an early period he joined forces with two other ancient gods, 
Mars of non-Indo-European origin, with a firmly established 
agricultural cultus in Italy and having warrior and chthonian 
elements; and with Quirinus who had similar functions. 1 As an 
agricultural deity Mars was worshipped all over Italy from the 
earliest times, and was invoked to avert storms, tempests, disease, 
and to promote the prosperity of the crops, to protect the flocks 
and herds, and to secure the welfare of the farmer and his house¬ 
hold in general. He was also a war-god and so became identified 
with the Greek Ares, and equipped with a warrior-priesthood, the 
Salii, who engaged in dancing processions during the March 
festival. In Rome, where they were restricted to twenty-four in 
number, they were divided into two groups, one belonging to 
Mars located on the Palatine, and the other to Quirinus on the 
Collim hill. Collectively these three gods, Jupiter, Mars and 
Quirinus, formed an early supreme Triad with Jupiter as the 
Sky-god par excellence, and the two deities of the Palatine and 
Quirinal settlements grouped round him, associated primarily 
with the soil, the growth of the crops, and military campaigns. 
That Jupiter had pre-eminence is indicated by his having a place 
in the calendar of every month, of the full moon, and in the fes¬ 
tivals on the ides of the months. Similarly, of the three greater 
Flamines his Flamen Dialis was the chief. 

With the rise of Etruscan power in Etruria in the sixth century 
B.c. with its western Asian affinities a second Triad was introduced 
in which Jupiter bearing his most exalted title, Optimus Maximus, 
reigned supreme in his Etruscan Capitoline temple, in association 
with Juno and Minerva. This was clearly of Graeco-Etruscan 
origin and overshadowed the earlier triumvirate of Jupiter, Mars 
and Quirinus, becoming the centre and symbol of the State cult. 
If Jupiter as the chief deity made a less popular appeal than the 
1 Festus, p. 238, 9 (Lindsay); Ovid, Fasti , 2. 476 fE; Livy, 8. 9. 6. 
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more widespread worship of Mars as the principal agricultural 
god, he was, nevertheless, the guardian of Rome, and occupied a 
more exalted position than any other divinity. The two goddesses, 
Juno and Minerva, fell into the background, though eventually 
Juno became his consort and was identified with Hera by the 
Greeks in the city. 

With the development of urbanization and the increasing im¬ 
portance of the capital, its god, like Marduk in Babylon, rose to 
greater pre-eminence, while Mars with his agricultural associa¬ 
tion lost much of his significance except in his warrior aspects. The 
dedication festival of his temple on September 13th (the ides) was 
followed by the epulum Jovis, or feast of Jupiter, which in later 
times became the occasion for the ludi Romani, the great games 
held in honour of Jupiter, 1 perhaps in thanksgiving for the pre¬ 
servation of the State at the end of the season when wars usually 
were fought. 

Under the constantly growing influence and penetration of 
Etruscan and Greek civilization in Italy new deities were intro¬ 
duced and old gods underwent very considerable modification 
and re-identifications. In the case of Jupiter while this was facili¬ 
tated by his having been originally the bright fiery god of the sky 
like Zeus, he, nevertheless, remained essentially the Latin and 
Roman supreme Power in the universe for cult purposes, how¬ 
ever much he was Hellenized by the classical writers in their litera¬ 
ture, or equated with the Etruscan Tinia in Etruria. The State 
religion made little impression on the ordinary citizen, and under 
urbanized conditions the calendrical observance had an air of 
unreality as most of them were rustic festivals centred in the agri¬ 
cultural sequence which had lingered on. Augury tended to 
become discredited, and the ritual of the pontifical college was 
regarded as a stereotyped civic convention. Jupiter alone remained 
a vital figure and his worship continued to hold sway alike in 
town and country. 

Throughout the period of the Republic his Capitoline cultus 
overshadowed that of all the other gods, even though in the 
1 Mommsen, Romische Forschutigen , ii, pp. 42 ffl; C.I.L. 328. 
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Empire under Augustus it may have been in some measure in 
eclipse as emperor-worship was enforced. 1 But Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus never lost his unique and paramount status as the chief 
deity protecting and controlling the destinies of the Roman 
world, not far removed from the Zeus of Cleanthes, and capable 
of being brought into relation with the Stoic conception of divine 
universal Reason. He was the embodiment of the greatness and 
prosperity of the Roman Empire regarded as ‘the Kingdom of 
Jupiter’. Inherent in this Jupiter of the State was the subsequent 
Stoic conception. Already Virgil had identified him with the fates 
of Rome (fata Romae) and with perfect fairness, ‘die same for 
all’. 2 This was not far removed from the Stoic idea of providence 
(7tpovoia), the divine guidance of the world by an immanent 
divine destiny. As Cyril Bailey says, ‘the picture of Jupiter in 
Virgil grows from the old Indo-European Sky-god, through the 
early notions of Italy and the mythology of Greece, to a fine con¬ 
ception of a supreme and almost monotheistic deity who guides 
the destiny of men with righteousness towards a righteous end.’ 3 

As we have seen, the movement of thought in Stoicism was in 
the direction of monotheism, and in the second book of his de 
Natura Deorum Cicero stressed the celestial conception of deity as 
the will of a supreme Mind (Numen praestantissimae mentis), and 
equated it with Jupiter, 4 using the traditional name of the Sky- 
god (Jove) as the synonym of the Stoic Supreme Being in the 
guise of Zeus. 5 Horace, indeed, had prophesied that the greatness 
of Rome would continue as long as Jupiter and the Capitol 
remained unshaken, and while under his nominal presidency the 
pantheon was expanded, it was, as Varro affirmed, ‘by his spirit 
that life was breathed into everything in the universe’. Moreover, 
he identified Jupiter with Yahweh and the other monotheistic 
deities of western Asia. 6 The rest of the gods had their place and 

1 J. B. Carter, The Religion ofNuma (1906), pp. 160 fF. 

2 Aeneid, viii. 572; ix. 725; cf. Eclogues , iii. 60. 

8 Bailey, Religion in Virgil (Oxford, 1935), p. 143. 

4 Nat. Deo. ii. 2, 4; iii. 4, 10, 11. 

5 Cf. de Leg. ii. 4-10. 

6 Varro, Ant. Div. pp. 149, 163, 188. 
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function in the divine ordering of things but Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus remained supreme and unique, controlling the destinies 
of the world. 1 As will be considered in the next and concluding 
lecture, it was in such an age and environment in the world’s 
history that the Christian interpretation of Semitic monotheism, 
freed from the struggle between a philosophic monotheism and a 
popular polytheism, made its way in Imperial Rome. 

1 Seneca, Nat. Quaest. ii. 45, 1. 
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The Worship and Nature of the Sky-God in 
Semitic and Indo-European Religion 

T he inquiry which has formed the substance of these lectures 
has shown that the conception and worship of a Sky-god 
have been dominant features of the various groups of Semitic 
and Indo-European people in their respective cradlelands and 
diffusions in western Asia, India and the eastern Mediterranean. 
This broad statement, however, is ambiguous without qualifica¬ 
tion and particularization because a Sky-god has had so many 
very different connotations, ranging from a tribal High God or 
Supreme Being, often remote and otiose, to an exalted, omnipo¬ 
tent, omniscient and omnipresent Deity, regarded as having 
created all that exists, seeing everything, and being responsible for 
and vitally interested in the control of the universe and its pro¬ 
cesses, and in the spiritual and ethical ordering and welfare of the 
cosmos and its inhabitants. 

Existing under these diverse forms and conditions he may be 
little more than the personification of the visible sky, sometimes 
impersonally conceived and manifest in its celestial phenomena, 
and in the wind, storms and rain, and intimately concerned with 
the weather, the seasons, the crops and mankind. But not in¬ 
frequently the Sky-god has been the divine head and leader of a 
pantheon, superior to all the other gods grouped round him, 
jealously requiring the exclusive worship of his own people or 
initiated votaries. On the other hand, Supreme Sky Beings have 
tended to be so exalted that they have become oblivious of the 
world and disinterested in human affairs, leaving mundane mat¬ 
ters to the more dynamic younger generations of the gods and 
their subordinates. When polytheism has become pantheism the 
highest evaluation of divinity often has assumed the form of an 
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Absolute monistically conceived as a single self-existent uncon¬ 
ditioned Ultimate Reality, of which material and spiritual 
phenomena are alike manifestations. This has been primarily an 
impersonal philosophical approach to speculation about the One 
and the Many; in contradistinction to the tendency towards a 
monotheistic principle in the belief in one Supreme Being, claimed 
by Wilhelm Schmidt and his collaborators to have been the 
starting-point of religion. 

This, however, cannot be sustained because, as we have seen, so 
far as the available evidence throws any light on the problem of 
‘primeval monotheism’, while High Gods unquestionably exist 
among low races independent of contacts with higher cultures, 
they are not, nor are there any indications that they ever have been, 
the sole or even the principal objects of worship. On the contrary, 
they occur in association with a number of lesser and more 
dynamic spiritual beings who generally have greater prominence 
in the cultus. This situation cannot be explained either by the 
theory of an exclusive primeval monotheism degenerating into 
animism and polytheism, or conversely, by that of a gradual 
evolution from many spirits and gods to one sole creator and 
ground of all creation. 

In the two traditions with which these lectures have been 
primarily concerned the Sky-god and his worship have been 
found to have conformed to this general pattern. Both in its 
Semitic and Indo-European modes of expression the belief in a 
celestial Supreme Being who created the earth and fertilized it by 
sending rain upon it has been almost universal. Behind it no doubt 
lay an earlier cult of the sky in which the vault of heaven was 
deified and associated with transcendental gods and supra- 
mundane powers who dwelt in exalted seclusion in the celestial 
regions. Although concealed under a variety of names, forms and 
functions, the concept of the Sky-god basic in Semitic and Indo- 
European religion was that of the physical sky with its constella¬ 
tions personified as the Supreme Sky-Father, best known as the 
Vedic Dyaus Pitar, the Greek Zeus and the Latin Jupiter, whose 
names betray their common source. 
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Apart from this etymology, however, direct documentary 
evidence fails us, and the archaeological data throw but little light 
on the problem of their origins. The same applies to the head of 
the Sumerian pantheon, Anu, the sky, and the less obscure and 
more dynamic Enlil, or Bel, who exercised his power on earth, 
and Ea or Enki, the lord of the primordial subterranean water 
(Apsu), and their Semitic counterparts. Together they embraced 
the entire universe like Zeus, Poseidon and Pluto in Greece, com¬ 
prehending within their realm and jurisdiction all the subordinate 
deities. Since references to them occur under their Sumerian 
names in an inscription which goes back to the time of Lugal- 
zaggisi in the third millennium b.c., each of the members of the 
Triad in all probability was worshipped in his own city, Erech 
(Uruk), Nippur, and Eridu, at a very early period. While in their 
respective spheres of influence they were co-equal, Anu, ‘the one 
on high’ personifying the sky, was the leader of the pantheon and 
the most important force in the cosmos notwithstanding his 
transcendental obscurity and the precedence assigned to Enlil at 
Nippur and in the creation epic. Of all natural phenomena the 
sky was the dominant feature, and its divine embodiment in 
theory always reigned supreme, however much in practice he 
might be little more than an abstraction and his worship lacking 
in popular recognition and appeal. In all these aspects Anu was 
true to type. Though he was the Father of the gods he was vir¬ 
tually ousted by his daughter Ishtar at Erech, by Marduk at 
Babylon, and by Ashur at Nineveh, but while cities and their 
gods rose and fell the heavens remained a constant phenomenon 
of permanent and unique significance. This gave the Sky-god a 
status and stability of his own unlike those of any rival. 

In Egypt the power and glory of the sun were such that they 
gave precedence to the solar cosmology in which the Sun-god 
assumed a number of different manifestations in his daily course 
in the heavens, and before the First Dynasty he had acquired a 
composite form. In the sky he appeared as the solar disk, and with 
the union of Upper and Lower Egypt he became in the Helio- 
politan Ennead the father of the gods, Re-Atum, the self-created 
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Supreme Being, emerging from the primeval abyss, Nun. The 
sky, however, was the goddess Nut represented as reclining over 
her husband, Geb, the Earth. Her body, or that of a cow, some¬ 
times spangled with stars, was equated with Hathor. Since at first 
the sky and the earth were joined together in Egyptian cosmology, 
Nut was also depicted lying on her husband until her father, Shu, 
the air-god, separated them and raised her up as the vault of 
heaven, supporting her with uplifted hands. The procedure had 
many variations but they all were agreed that the sky-world was 
exalted above the earth as the abode of the celestial gods, with the 
constellations hanging under the vault, or spangling the body of 
the goddess or the cow. On the north side, the region of Dat, the 
Elysian Fields of the dead were situated until they were moved to 
the underworld, because it was in the west that the sun passed 
through the nether regions to be reborn in the east. 

In this cosmology, in fact, the sun with his many names and 
varied interpretations was the dominant feature. The identifica¬ 
tion of Atum, originally a local god of Heliopolis, with the great 
solar deity Re raised this composite figure to the status of the 
sovereign lord of the sky and the divine ruler of the ‘Two Lands', 
Upper and Lower Egypt, on earth through his incarnate son the 
Pharaoh. In the beginning Atum reposed in Nun, the primordial 
ocean, from which he emerged by a volitional effort and appeared 
in glory and majesty as Re. Then through a process of generation 
he called into being the gods and goddesses in four pairs con¬ 
stituting the several aspects of chaos and the cosmos, representing 
air and moisture, earth and sky, Osiris and Isis, Seth and Neph- 
thys. At first he governed the original universe from his temple in 
Heliopolis, but growing old and decrepit, he was despised, and 
after a widespread massacre by the goddess Hathor, the Divine 
Eye, he was raised to the vault of heaven by Nut who had assumed 
the form of a cow. Thereupon the present earth was created and 
encircled by him daily, going across the horizon in his boat from 
east to west. 

With him eventually all the other gods were identified, but 
although he was universally recognized as the creator and ruler of 
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the world reigning through his physical son the Pharaoh, the 
Sky-goddesses Nut and Hathor, identified in Greece respectively 
with Rhea and Aphrodite, lingered on in perpetuity in myth and 
art, particularly as the heavenly cow conveying Re to his celestial 
realms. But in Egypt the sexes were reversed in the personifica¬ 
tion of the sky and the earth, perhaps because the word for ‘sky’ 
(jpet) was feminine just as that for ‘earth’ was masculine ( Tz ). 
Deified as Nut, or Hathor, or Geb, these goddesses, however, were 
subordinate to the Sun-god in his many manifestations and em¬ 
ployed as his agent, messenger or instrument, thereby presenting 
a marked contrast with the pre-eminence of the goddess in west¬ 
ern Asia. This doubtless was because the sun rather than the sky 
was the most insistent feature in the Nile valley, arousing awe and 
wonder and so becoming the numinous object of worship par 
excellence. Nevertheless, while all-powerful the solar deity was 
often in peril of clouds and storms, and during his nightly courses 
in the underworld he encountered his arch-enemy Apophis. 
Moreover, from the earliest times numerous other gods and god¬ 
desses were worshipped, and the abortive attempt bom out of due 
time to establish the sole supremacy of the Aton failed for the 
reasons that have been considered. 1 It was, however, up to a 
point the natural development of monotheistic tendencies in¬ 
herent from the beginning in the solar theology, and perhaps 
behind it an all-embracing deified sky, though the polytheistic 
trend never was suppressed either in ancient Egypt or in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. But Atonism was purely and simply Unitarian sun-worship 
devoid of popular appeal, here or hereafter. 

While the Sun-god not infrequently has been raised to the dig¬ 
nity of the Supreme Being where solar worship has been a 
prominent feature, as in Ancient Egypt, elsewhere usually he has 
been in a relatively subordinate position like Shamash in Baby¬ 
lonia. Notwithstanding his predominance in the Nile Valley, in 
the rest of Africa he has not been at all conspicuous or widely 
diffused outside the Nilotic area and northern Nigeria. In India 
the Sun-god had his place in the Vedic pantheon and in the Rig- 
1 Cf. Chapter I, p. 15. 
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Veda, but without undue prominence. This applies also to the 
Iranian Avesta, and traces of a solar cultus survived in the Graeco- 
Roman world, as, for instance, in Mithraism. But in Semitic and 
Indo-European religion it was the universal Sky-god, rather than 
particular objects or manifestations of celestial phenomena, who 
was regarded as the ultimate ground and source of the universe and 
its processes. Generally he was beneficent, but also on occasions he 
was malevolent and destructive in his manifold attributes, functions 
and representations. Latent in the concept was the age-long pro¬ 
blem of the One and the Many, which eventually became the 
central theme of philosophical reflection and speculation among 
the Milesian thinkers, when in the sixth century b.c. they broke 
away from the polytheistic tradition in Greece in an intellectual 
search for a First Cause and sustaining cosmic principle in the 
universe and its processes without reference to the gods and their 
theogonies. 

In its earlier and more rudimentary phases human life was ex¬ 
perienced in the context of a widely spreading network of 
supramundane and transcendental powers reaching out beyond 
and above the transitory and temporal order into the hidden 
depths of the cosmos, but interrelated and united in one sovereign 
Sky-deity guaranteeing the cosmic order, the continuation of life 
on the earth, and the rhythm of nature. Under his guiding hand 
order emerged from chaos, whether or not he or the Sun-god was 
the supreme controlling force in the universe. But even when the 
Sky-god ceased to dominate the sacred order and natural pheno¬ 
mena and was overwhelmed by or united with a more dynamic 
divinity, such as the Sun-god, the Earth-mother, the Young god, 
or some other vegetation deity, invariably he continued to remain 
the Supreme Being transcending alike the gods and the pheno¬ 
menal world. 

Usually he has been influenced by the particular character of the 
culture to which he has belonged, sometimes even changing his 
sex accordingly, so that under patriarchal conditions he has been 
the Sky-father, and in matriarchal society the chief deity has 
assumed a female and maternal form and function. But although 
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in ancient Egypt Geb was the male Earth-god and Nut the Sky- 
goddess, normally the celestial High God has been the Sky- 
father, and the Earth-goddess the universal Mother, associated 
with or subordinate to him. On the other hand, when the God¬ 
dess has retained her status as the unattached Creatrix or Virgin 
Mother, or become the wife and mother of the Young god, she 
has tended to be the predominant figure, especially in agricultural 
society where life depends primarily on vegetation for which she 
has been held to be chiefly responsible. In Egypt when the sun 
ripened the crops and the sky was regarded as die matrix in which 
life was produced, this was reversed. Then the earth was the 
fecundating creative deity, but normally vegetation has been 
dependent upon the rain as the life-giving agent sent down from 
the sky. Thus, the Weather-god has been essentially a celestial 
being at once beneficent and malevolent, fertilizing the soil and its 
crops, and producing disastrous floods, storms, famines and 
droughts, exercising a punitive control over human actions by his 
thunderbolts and hurricanes. But very frequently it has been in 
conjunction with the Earth-goddess that he too has bestowed or 
withheld his gifts, and given vent to his various activities. Thus 
like the Sun-god the Weather-god shares the celestial nature of 
the Sky-god, but in farming communities the Supreme Being 
often has been in fact Mother-earth, however dependent she may 
have been upon the celestial regions and its gods in the perform¬ 
ance of her fertility functions. 

Nevertheless, if these different conceptions of deity have been 
closely related to the environmental conditions in which they 
have arisen and assumed their characteristic forms, apart from 
their being very few if any completely homogeneous ethnolo¬ 
gical groups since protohistoric times, the Sky-god is too complex 
a figure to be capable of explanation purely in cultural terms. 
There may be a modicum of truth in Renan’s contention that the 
desert fostered monotheism, 1 but it requires a good deal of quali¬ 
fication as neither the great monotheistic religions nor the poly¬ 
theistic systems have had a wholly distinctive provenance. This 

1 R. Dussaud, Voeuvre scientijique de Renan (Paris, 1950), pp. 28, 43 ff. 
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is particularly apparent in the case of the respective faiths of the 
Semites and the peoples of Indo-European speech. Both emerged 
under similar cultural conditions in which pastoral, patriarchal 
and nomadic elements were combined with those of agricultural 
origin to form composite civilizations spread over a wide area of 
diffusion with very varying climatic, economic and geographical 
features. The physical phenomena of the sky undoubtedly played 
a significant part in determining the nature and attributes of their 
divine embodiments, personifications and relationships, but while 
Yahweh and Aleyan-Baal, Dyaus Pitar and Varuna, Ahura Maz- 
dah and Mithra, Zeus and Jupiter, in the beginning had much the 
same topographical background, they developed along their own 
lines of specialization in their respective areas of characterization. 

Thus, El in various combinations was the designation of one of 
the most ancient and widespread Semitic Sky-gods, who passed 
into relative obscurity, after having been the primordial celestial 
Creator. Among the pre-Mosaic ancestors of Israel he appears in 
the patriarchal narratives as El Elyon, £ the Highest God’, and El 
Shaddai, ‘the Mountain-god’, while in the Ugaritic Syrian texts 
he is represented as a bearded figure, king and lord of the land, 
‘father of mankind’, and a supremely wise judge . 1 Although he is 
overshadowed by the more dynamic controller of the weather 
and vegetation, Aleyan-Baal, who sends the rain, hurls thunder¬ 
bolts, and speaks in the thunder , 2 and although he is portrayed as a 
rather pitiable figure , 3 nevertheless he remains the head of the 
pantheon and the god of the bright sky, transcendentally remote, 
dwelling mysteriously at the source of two rivers in spite of his 
celestial associations. He has the Earth-goddess Asherah as his 
spouse, and Dawn and Sunset are his two sons . 4 The name El 
being a Semitic common noun meaning ‘God’, it is common to 
the entire Semitic pantheon, Canaanite, Hebrew, Akkadian and 
Arabic, and so covers every aspect and attribute of the celestial 

1 Cf. Virolleaud, Syria (1931), pp. 131, 195; (1932) pp. 131, 937» PI- xvii; 
Dussaud, Les dicouvertes de Ras Shamra et VAncient Testament (Paris, 1941), 
pp. 161 fF. 

2 Syria (1932), pp. 131. 153, 2121, (1935), PP- 247 ff. 

3 A.B. 137; iv. 38 fF. 4 Gaster, Thespis , p. 58. 

L 
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Supreme Being par excellence. He is usually, however, distinct from 
the Sun-god, who in the Ras Shamra texts is the goddess Sapas, 
‘the light of the gods’, from whom nothing is hidden in heaven, 
on earth, and in the nether regions. 

The Biblical El Elyon was the master of heaven and earth 1 who 
like El Shaddai, El Roi, El Olam, eventually was incorporated in 
Yahweh in Hebrew tradition. Originally Eleyon may have been a 
West-Semitic solar deity, and in this capacity he appears at 
Aleppo on a stele belonging to the eighth century b.c., 2 and again 
at the beginning of the Christian era Philo of Byblos mentions a 
deity Elioun called the Most High. 3 Aleyan in combination with 
Baal in the Ugaritic texts, however, is not the equivalent of the 
Biblical El Elyon, as has been suggested, 4 as he is Hadad, ‘the 
thunderer’, manifest in storms and rain. Better attested is the 
identification-of Baal Shamem with Elyon in a Phoenician 
inscription from Karatepe in eastern Cilicia found in 1947. 5 Baal 
Shamem occurs throughout the Semitic world at the end of the 
first millennium b.c. from Mesopotamia to the Mediterranean as 
the ‘lord of the heavens’ equated with El, though the name Elyon 
is not mentioned in the Karatepe inscription. 6 Nevertheless, it 
appears as the designation of a separate deity in an Aramaic 
inscription from Sujin (c. 750 b.c.) in association with Shamem, 
the sky. 7 When subsequently in Hebrew tradition the mono¬ 
theistic tendency predominated, in Genesis xiv. 22, Baal Shamem 
was eliminated and Elyon (i.e. El) alone remained the Creator of 
heaven and earth, 8 while in the Isaianic Song of Triumph over the 
downfall of Babylon the morning star, Lucifer, is portrayed as 
trying to make himself like Aleyon, ascending into heaven above 
the clouds and exalting his throne above the stars. 9 

1 Gen. xiv. 18-22; Deut. xxxii. 8. 

2 J. Conteneau, Revue d’assyriologie et d'archtologie orientale (1931), p. 170. 

8 Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, iii (1883), p. 567. 

4 Virolleaud, Syria (1931), xii, pp. 193 ff. 

6 R. T. O’CaUagan, Orientalia , 18 (1949), p. 173; Archiv . Orientalia , xviii. 
5 ( 1950 ), pp. 354 ff. 

6 Vincent, La religion des judeoparameens d’Elephantine (Paris, 1937), pp. 92 ff. 

7 H. Bauer, Archiv fur Orientforschung , viii (1932), pp. 1-16. 

8 Ps. xlvii. 3; lvii. 3; lxxviii. 5, 6. 9 Isa. xiv. 12-14. 
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It is against this polytheistic background that the pre-Mosaic 
conception of the Sky-god has to be set in the Biblical tradition, 
with El as the Supreme Being who was brought into relation with 
Baal Shamem, the lord of the universe, and the deities grouped 
round him or identified with him. The Hebrews being a com¬ 
posite people of Aramaean extraction, there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that in the so-called Patriarchal period anything in the nature 
of an alleged ‘desert monotheism’ ever existed. It was Moses 
apparently who consolidated the tribes under the sovereignty of 
Yahweh, and although the Mosaic tradition is based on relatively 
late sources and confined mainly to the Biblical documents, it is 
generally agreed that the course of events in broad outline has a 
historical foundation. While in all probability only a section of 
the Hebrews was enslaved in Egypt and took part in the Exodus, 
the rest being already established in Palestine, nevertheless, Yah¬ 
weh is represented in the Pentateuchal narratives as the god of a 
nomad people having the nature and attributes of a Semitic Sky- 
deity. Thus, his theophanies, usually connected with sacred 
mountains, are said to have been accompanied by sub-tropical 
thunderstorms, volcanic eruptions, earthquakes and winds, he 
having control over cosmic forces. His normal dwelling-place was 
in the heavens where he had dominion over the sun, moon and 
the storm; and from time to time as occasion required he de¬ 
scended either to his holy mountain on earth under a variety of 
names (e.g. Sinai, Horeb, Seir, Edom, Paran and Teman), or took 
up his abode at the Ark of the Covenant in the tabernacle in the 
Hebrew camp, later transferred to Mount Zion in Jerusalem. 
Although his human form was invisible to man, hidden under an 
enveloping cloud of mist of glory (kabhodh ), 1 he was regarded 
anthropomorphically with a body, parts and passions, and behav¬ 
ing in a naively human manner, notably in the Genesis narratives, 2 
but also in the Mosaic tradition and its aftermath.* He was not, 
however, assigned a consort until very much later, and it was 

1 Exod. xxxiii. 23. 2 Gen. vi. 1-4; xii. 50; xviii-xix. 

3 Exod. xv. 21; Deut. vi. 15; Amos iv. 2; Isa. xiii. 4; xlix. 22; lii. 10; 1 Kings xi. 
9; Job xxvi. 13; Ps. xlv. 7. 
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after the occupation of Palestine that he acquired increasingly 
vegetation and warrior characteristics. 

The settlement in Palestine, being in the nature of a gradual 
penetration in which the Hebrew nomads from the Arabian 
desert mingled with non-Semitic Hittites from Asia Minor and 
other dwellers in the northern mountains to form a composite 
culture, superimposed on the indigenous Canaanite civilization 
firmly entrenched in the larger cities. Since it was chiefly in the 
rural areas in which they established themselves, joining forces 
probably with the other Hebrew groups who had remained in un¬ 
interrupted possession in the central region without an interlude, 
they had to adapt themselves to agricultural conditions. This 
inevitably involved an adjustment in the cultus as well as in the 
social and economic way of life. In the meantime as a result of a 
gradual assimilation with the more urbanized Canaanites, and the 
victory over them at Megiddo, by the end of the second millen¬ 
nium B.c. the fusion of cultures was complete, and was con¬ 
solidated by the formation of the Hebrew monarchy under Saul 
and David and their successors. 

In this historical context and environment the subsequent con¬ 
ception of Yahweh as the god of Israel has to be evaluated. His 
Western Semitic desert attributes were never abandoned, and he 
remained essentially a national god standing in a peculiar covenant 
relationship with his chosen people whom he had established in 
the land he had promised to give them, with its remarkable rich 
flora and a variety of climate ranging from sub-Alpine conditions 
in Galilee to those of the sub-tropical Jordan valley. For a desert 
deity, however, to assume sovereignty in such an agricultural 
oasis in the Levant required a considerable amount of adjustment 
in western Asian theological thought and practice at the beginning 
of the Iron Age. 

In the Biblical narratives of the period of the Judges and the 
monarchy it is clear that the mono-Yahwists were in fundamental 
opposition to the vegetation cultus in Israel as well as among its 
non-Israelite neighbours—the Phoenicians, Canaanites, Egyptians 
and Mesopotamians—even though the two traditions in the old 
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Testament in its present form have been blended. The erection of 
the temple in Jerusalem was regarded with some apprehension by 
the upholders of the nomadic faith on the grounds that Yahweh 
always dwelt in a tent and a tabernacle. 1 Their fears were justified 
in the minds of their successors when eventually it was built by 
foreign craftsmen on the pattern of Phoenician and Egyptian 
sanctuaries, and furnished accordingly. Elijah took a determined 
stand on Mount Carmel against the worship of the Canaanite Sky- 
god Aleyan-Baal and Asherah, and their Tyrian priesthood, but 
according to the narrative 2 he is represented as himself perform¬ 
ing what seems to have been virtually a rain -making ceremony 
interpreted in terms of the exclusive worship of Yahweh as alone' 
legitimate in Israel. Indeed, as was considered in the third lecture, 
this syncretistic process went on until the Exile, when a complete 
break was made with the vegetation cultus after the dissolution of 
the monarchy; and on the return to Palestine in the sixth century 
b.c. it was never again restored in Judaism. 

Nevertheless, the reaction against the agricultural tradition and 
the paganism of Ahab and his Phoenician queen Jezebel prepared 
the way for the more drastic reforms and a return to the desert 
tradition by the Rechabites and the literary prophets in and after 
the middle of the eighth century—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah. 
This had profound effects on Yahwism and the Deuteronomic 
movement in pre-exilic Israel with the result that any concession 
or compromise with alien worship was steadfastly rejected, and 
moral righteousness was inculcated against the prevailing licen¬ 
tiousness and laxity. Thus, a definite move was made towards 
ethical monotheism before the Exile which led to the Deutero- 
Isaiah and Ezekiel to dismiss the foreign gods of Mesopotamia as 
mere wood and stone, in striking contrast to Yahweh whose 
creative activity was proof of his unique divine power. 3 Babylon 
was about to fall before Cyrus and the captives would be 
liberated because Yahweh, the controller of all things, would 

1 2 Sam. vii. 6; i Chron. xvii. 5. 

2 1 Kings xviii. 19 flf. 

8 Isa. xi. 12 fE; xli; xlv. 20; xli. i fF.; lii. 5-8. 
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vindicate his name and his honour, and wipe out the sins of his 
people however little they might warrant his divine beneficence 
and mercy towards them. 1 

As at the Exodus the enslaved Hebrews sought freedom in the 
desert, so the exiles in Babylon would be restored to the ‘land of 
Yahweh’ and Jerusalem and its temple would be rebuilt. There 
he would be worshipped again in his central sanctuary on Mount 
Zion which was destined to become the omphalos whither all 
nations would be gathered under his righteous rule. 2 This would 
be accomplished through suffering interpreted in personal terms 
in the Isaianic Servant saga, and then Israel would fulfil its divinely 
ordained vocation in the establishment of a universal monotheistic 
theocracy wherein Yahweh would be the sole object of worship, 3 
occupying much the same position as the sacral king in the West 
Asian communities as the dynamic centre of the nation. Whatever 
lapses may have occurred among some of the dispersed Jewish 
groups, as at Elephantine, the Canaanite gods and their cultus had 
been eliminated once and for all in Judaism, Yahweh having 
become not only supreme but the one and only god of all the 
earth: ‘there was none else beside him’. 4 

Thus, in Israel the transcendence inherent in the nomadic 
Semitic conception of the Sky-god after passing through a 
vegetation phase in the process of adaptation to die agricultural 
conditions of Palestine eventually emerged in pure ethical mono¬ 
theism, largely under the influence of the Prophetic movement 
completed by the interruption in the Palestinian tradition caused 
by the Exile. This was the result of a number of factors peculiar 
to the history of Israel, its environment, mixed ancestry and cul¬ 
ture in which men of outstanding spiritual insight played an 
important part. Situated at a strategic point at the west end of the 
Fertile Crescent, this litde ‘holy land’ occupying less than ten 
thousand square miles of fertile territory has made a more sig- 
nificent contribution to the progress of mankind spiritually and 
ethically than any other country great or small. Yet this cannot be 

1 Isa. xliii. 22; xliv. 5; xlviii. 9, 11; lii. 5 flf. 

8 Isa. xlii. 6; xlix. 1-7; liii. . 


2 Isa. lii; lvi. 3, 6-8. 
4 Isa. xlvii. 8. 
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attributed merely to its geographical situation or environmental 
conditions. Thus, the indigenous Canaanites, the second Semitic 
community after the Amorites to play a prominent part in Syria, 
had much the same provenance and Western Semitic cultural and 
linguistic affinities as the Hebrews, but they never broke away 
from their polytheistic vegetation cultus. This, indeed, applies 
throughout the northern Syrian plain, as we have seen, in Meso¬ 
potamia and the Taurus region, where in the middle of the second 
millennium b.c. virtually the same Sky-and-Weather god was 
firmly established. 

In the Arabian hinterland, which may have been the cradle of 
the Semites, 1 our knowledge of pre-Islamic religion is confined 
mainly to the very fragmentary Sabaean and Minaean inscriptions 
in which the names of various gods occur, eked out by the hardly 
less fragmentary Greek and Latin references to them in a Hellenis¬ 
tic setting. The Arabic sources are relatively late, long after such 
contemporary evidence as existed had been expurgated in order to 
bring it into conformity with the Qur’an, and with orthodox 
Muslim opinion concerning the utter worthlessness of the poly¬ 
theistic cultus in ‘the days of ignorance’. However, from the 
scanty data available it seems that among both the bedouin tribes 
living in small local states along the trade-routes in the desert, and 
the more settled dwellers in the Sabaean and Minaean kingdoms 
in the Yemen, the fertile classical Arabia Felix along the south¬ 
western coast facing Ethiopia and the Indian Ocean, highly 
complex localized pantheons were firmly established. 

In south Arabia the gods were grouped round an astral triad 
reflecting Babylonian influences in which the male cult of the 
Moon-god and the constellations took precedence over the female 
Sun-goddess. Thus, the Minaean Ashtar, the planet Venus, or 
Morning Star, the Arabian male variant of the Babylonian Ishtar 
and Canaanite Astarte, was the Sky-god, and is always given the 
first place in the trio, with Wadd the moon next, the equivalent of 
the Mesopotamian Sin, whose consort and mother was the goddess 
Athirat (i.e. the Palestinian Asherah). Finally, Shams (i.e. the 
1 Cf. Hitti, History of the Arabs (1959), pp. 10 fF. 
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Babylonian Shamash), the daughter of Wadd, was the Sun- 
goddess. The names of these respective deities varied in the differ¬ 
ent Minaean and Sabaean inscriptions, but their relative order and 
attributes remained a constant feature, and survived substantially 
unchanged in northern Arabia in the three goddesses worshipped 
at Mecca in the time of Muhammad-Al-Uzza, identified with the 
planet Venus, and the feminine form of the Moon-god; Al- 
Manat, the goddess of fortune, fate and destiny; and Allat, 1 a 
pan-Arabic designation meaning simply ‘ Goddess ’, which like that 
of Allah, ‘the God’, recurs in Sabaean, Minaean and Lihyanite 
inscriptions. 2 

Allat in all probability was introduced from Syria and in 
Arabia she was the Goddess par excellence . Among the Naba¬ 
taeans she was the spouse of Dushara, the head of the pantheon 
worshipped under the form of an unhewn black stone obelisk at 
Petra. As she was identified with Ouranos by Herodotus, 3 and 
with Orotal, 4 she was supposed to be the sole deity of Arabia, 
but while her name may be a variant of the Arabian Allah, the 
generic title for Deity was Ilah, employed individually and collec¬ 
tively, corresponding to the Mesopotamian II and the Palestinian 
El. But in the Nabataean inscriptions the form Ilah (Aramaic 
Alaha) often accompanied the name of a god in a manner that 
gives some support to Wellhausen’s conjecture that the epithet 
was applied in the sense of ‘the God’ until it became the proper 
name of the Supreme Being. 5 

Similarly, the title Baal or Bel , as among the rest of the Northern 
Semites, was in common use in the Sinai Peninsula for the numer¬ 
ous undefined divinities localized like the Canaanite Baals in the 
form of al-Balu in association with the proper names of gods or 
places. The south Arabian Ashtar, the male variant of the Baby¬ 
lonian Ishtar and the Canaanite Astarte, seems to have been a 

1 Qur’an, 53. 19-20. 

2 Hitti, op. cit., p. 100; C.I.S. i. 149; 2. 170; 2. 182; N.S.I. 6, 60, 158, 119 
line 6. 

3 Herodotus, i. 131; iii. 8. 

4 Later she was regarded as Athene. 

6 Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), 2nd ed., pp. 117 fF. 
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derivative of Baal as the lord of the cultivated land and rain-giver, 
though in later times he became otiose like so many of the earlier 
Arabian divinities. Both El and Ilah, in fact, survived mainly in 
compound proper names rather than as formerly as separate 
designations of Deity. Therefore, they tended to lose their original 
significance, and it remained for Muhammad to rescue the 
Supreme Being from these syncretisms, assigning to him the per¬ 
sonal name Allah, corresponding to Yahweh among the Hebrews 
rather than Elohim, Allah being already in use and familiar to the 
Meccans. 

Thus, the primary message in the earliest passages in the Qur’an 
purporting to have been an explicit divine revelation to the 
Prophet direct from God Himself delivered through Gabriel in 
Arabic, was addressed to Meccans who it was taken for granted 
already recognized and worshipped Allah as a leading Deity. 

Recite in the name of thy Lord who created 
Man from clotted blood. 

Recite! for the Lord is the most generous, 

Who taught by the pen, 

Taught man what he did not know. 1 

But to what extent they regarded Allah as the one and only God 
is another matter. He may have been the principal deity of the 
Ka’aba, the most sacred shrine in Arabia where the rectangular 
black stone alleged to have fallen from heaven was venerated in 
the sanctuary of Mecca. For centuries before it was appropriated 
by Muhammad it had been a centre of pilgrimage (hajj) by the 
desert tribes, and when this hajj was made one of the Five Pillars 
of Islam Allah was said to be ‘the Lord of the House’ and that the 
sanctuary was founded by Abraham. 2 It is possible that the 
Meccans may have been in the habit of worshipping Allah there 
by long-established custom. Allah, however, was an aniconic 
deity and within the Ka’aba the images of the three goddesses and 
their associates were grouped round Hubal, the god of the sanc¬ 
tuary, who Wellhausen suggested was no other than Allah. But 
1 Sura 96. 1-5. 2 Sura 106. 3. 
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this conjecture is based on post-Islamic re-interpretation of the 
identity of the two gods. 

In any case, it was the Prophet Muhammad who was respon¬ 
sible for establishing the absolute monotheism that from the 
beginning has been the fundamental doctrine in Islam summed up 
in the first article of the Muslim creed, ‘there is no god save Allah’ 
(La ilaha illa-Uahu). This unquestionably was the basic message to 
the Meccans after he had received his call in his mountain retreat 
when he was in about his fortieth year (a.d. 610-12). Since 
according to the early biographers little or no heed was paid to it 
at first, it does not appear that Allah made an appeal to Meccans 
comparable to that of the ancestral God of Israel to the enslaved 
Hebrew tribes in Egypt at the time of the Exodus. They at least 
supported the demand of Moses to go into the desert to sacrifice 
to Yahweh, if apparently with some reluctance. The Meccans, on 
the contrary, mocked and steadfastly resisted the attempt to make 
them abandon the worship of their pantheon and accept the 
message Muhammad claimed to have received from Allah, how¬ 
ever familiar they may have been with garbled and heretical 
versions of the Judaeo-Christian conception of Deity. 

The identification of the Allah of the Meccans with the Allaha 
of the Syrian Christians may have been opportunist to give pres¬ 
tige to their city and its inhabitants, like the association of Marduk 
with Babylon, especially as Christian influence seems particularly 
to have been felt in the Quraysh tribe to which Muhammad is said 
to have belonged. It was, in fact, to restore ‘the religion of Ibra¬ 
him’ at a time when the indigenous Semitic polytheism and 
animism in Arabia had been overlaid successively by Jewish, 
Byzantine, Persian and Abyssinian influences that the Prophet 
claimed to have received his revelations. Moreover, he was not 
alone apparently in being profoundly dissatisfied with the reli¬ 
gious situation in the sixth century a.d., and several contempor¬ 
aries in Mecca, Medina, and Taif already were monotheistic by 
conviction. Thus, at the end of his first retreat after receiving his 
message on Mount Hira on returning to Mecca he consulted his 
trusted friends, Zayd ibn Haritha his cousin, Ali Abu Quhafah and 
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his son Abu Bakr, who, together with Khadijah his devoted wife 
and former employer, encouraged him to make known the 
revelation of the one absolute Creator and Judge of the world that 
had been vouchsafed to him. 

The Alliance with the Jews and Christians he sought at first 
in defence of a common monotheism and eschatology never 
materialized, with the result that a bitter hostility ensued between 
the two Semitic approaches to a monotheistic conception of 
Deity. M uhamm ad, however, never ceased to claim that his 
revelation confirmed the Biblical record, though his own know¬ 
ledge of the Judaeo-Christian scriptures, and that of his successors 
as revealed in the Qur’an, was confused and inaccurate. Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus were regarded as prophets and Israel as the chosen 
people. The Founder of Christianity, indeed, was alleged to have 
declared, ‘Verily, I am Allah’s messenger to you, to confirm the 
Torah which was given before me, and announce the good 
ridings of a messenger who will come after me whose name shall 
be Ahmad.’ 1 But as the Old Testament was known to Muham¬ 
mad chiefly through Rabbinic Midrash and apocalyptic writings, 
so the Gospel narratives came from apocryphal and heretical 
sources. He accepted the Virgin Birth of Jesus and apparently the 
Resurrection and Ascension, but rejected the doctrines of the In¬ 
carnation and the Trinity on the ground that they implied a 
division in the Godhead incompatible with the rigid absolute 
monotheism he proclaimed. 2 ‘The Messiah, the Son of Mary, is 
but a messenger’ is affirmed in the Qur’an, 3 and the Holy Spirit, 
it is said, is the breath of God. The Ash’arites, however, acknow¬ 
ledged that the attributes of God were additional to His essence 
and subsisted eternally in Him. This was denied by the Mu’tazi- 
lites (c. a.d. 748), who rejected the divine attributes (power, 
wisdom, life, etc.) because such qualities, if conceived as eternal, 
would destroy the unity of God. The Murjites, however, the 

1 Sura 61. 6 . 

2 Sura 5. 169; 5 - 77 . n< 5 . 

3 Sura 5. 79. A statement twice revised in the Medina period. Cf. Giles, The 
Qur’an (1937), vol. i, p. 104. 
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oldest of the theological sects in Islam, maintained that no one 
who believed in One God could be regarded as an infidel. 1 

The concept of Deity in Islam has affinities with that of the 
Hebrew prophets except that while Allah was regarded as wholly 
transcendent, omnipotent, omniscient, and all-willing, He was 
not essentially righteous. His first requirement was absolute sub¬ 
mission to His sovereign, inscrutable, arbitrary will, coupled with 
the observance of the prescribed Five Pillars, or duties, incumbent 
upon all Muslims. The goodness and mercy of Allah are con¬ 
stantly affirmed in the Qur’an, it is true, and stress is laid on His 
benevolence and forgiveness, alike in the Meccan and the Medina 
sections. 2 Nevertheless, His sovereign omnipotence and stem des¬ 
potism rendered retribution and predestination, as in Calvinism, 
a divine decree. 3 This accorded with unswerving orthodoxy but 
to the Mu’tazilites it appeared as a travesty of divine justice and 
failed to satisfy the deeper spiritual requirements, mystical ex¬ 
periences, and ethical aspirations. 

It was to meet these needs that the Sufii movement arose in the 
second generation (c. a.d. 800) to secure by mystical intuition the 
ascension of the soul from the world of the flesh to the world of 
mystic communion with God. Mysticism, however, was foreign 
to the Qur’anic doctrine of Deity, and as has so frequently hap¬ 
pened the Sufii search for peace along the mystic path tended to 
lead to a pantheistic absorption of the soul in Divine unity, though 
under the influence of Al-Ghazali (d. a.d. iiii) the personality 
of Allah was retained. The Sufii schools of mystical thought were 
so diverse that it is impossible to attempt here to analyse diem, 4 so 
many were the influences, especially from Western Asia and 
Egypt (Neo-Platonic, Hermetic, Gnostic, Buddhist, Iranian and 
Christian), to which they were subjected. Moreover, in spite of the 
juristic and rationalistic developments in Islam, and the pre- 


1 Van Vloten, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft , vol. 45, 
pp. 161 fF. 

2 Sura 3; 78. 37; 51, 58; 76. 20; 20. 84; 85. 14. 

3 Sura 2. 286; 3. 73-4; 5. 54; 57. 21; 62. 4; 14. 4; 16. 9; 35. 8. 

4 Cf. L. Massignon, Passion d'al-Halladj (Paris, 1922). 
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occupation with religious wars and expansion, there was a strong 
note of other-worldliness in the Qur’an which found expression 
in primitive Islamic asceticism, contrary to common practice 
among Muslims. 1 For the devout, Allah has always been an intense 
living reality, a very present help in time of need and in all the 
circumstances of daily life. For such in every religion will is more 
fundamental than thought, God’s omnipotent will being all 
in all, though in the domain of the sensuous and psychical man 
has a relative freedom. The true end of man in this realm is so 
to use that freedom that he can find the way to union with God. 
The human spirit being a direct emanation from the divine com¬ 
mand, it is, therefore, an emanation from God Himself, and could 
find its highest aim only in the obliteration of its illusory selfhood 
and absorption into the Eternal Reality. This constitutes the 
supreme Sufii mystical experience in union with God. Intellectual 
belief and external obedience are secondary to ecstatic surrender 
which is regarded as the highest state of the soul, when the mind 
becomes closed to everything but God. The unio mystica is the 
means by which the soul, being of divine origin and nature and 
distinct from the body, returns to its source in the Supreme 
Essence, aided by pious exercises and asceticisms, though the 
Beatific Vision is the gift of Allah. 8 

Ghazali opposed the belief that the personality of the en¬ 
raptured mystic could be annihilated to the point of absorption in 
that of God, thereby safeguarding himself against the absolute 
pantheism of his predecessor, Mansur al-Halladj (d. a.d. 922). But 
the pantheistic tendency was so inherent in Sufism that monism 
became the characteristic feature of mysticism in Islam as 
formulated by the Spanish-Arab mystic Ibn Al’Arabi (d. 1240), 
Jalal al-din Rumi (d. 1273) and Hafiz (d. 1389), the Qur’an being 
interpreted in allegorical Gnostic terms. To relate the Allah of the 
Qur’an with the pantheistic One Being, man, the phenomenal 
world and everything else except God was identified with Not- 
being which reflects Being like a mirror. Since man is endowed 

1 Cf. Sura 50. 15; 2. 182. 

2 D. B. Macdonald, Muslim Theology (1903), pp. 231 ff. 
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with the divine spark of real Being he is contingent Being—Being 
which is and is not—so long as he remains in his present pro¬ 
bationary state subject to laws to restrain his evil tendencies. His 
final destiny is to return to that from which he emanated, for 
‘form is bom of that which is without form, and goes again, for 
“Verily to Him do we return”.’ 1 

This doctrine of unification with God Himself, however it be 
interpreted, was in fact inconsistent with Islamic monotheism 
and with the Semitic Sky-god tradition that lay behind it. Tslam 
was essentially a prophetic faith in which it was steadfastly 
believed that die One God had disclosed His unity and His revela¬ 
tions to His messenger Muhammad, called to be the prophet of 
the Arab people. His mission being to establish the purity of 
monotheism, a clean break with paganism was made, and sub- 
sequendy Judaism and Christianity were repudiated when they 
refused to join forces with him in Mecca and Medina. After the 
conquest of Arabia the movement acquired an international 
character, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and sections of 
Persia having fallen before the Muslim forces in the seventh cen¬ 
tury; and then spread triumphantly across central Asia, along the 
African littoral to Spain and France, until they were halted and 
repulsed by Charles Martel at Poitiers in 732. Although this vast 
Islamic civilization contained a variety of ethnic and cultural 
elements of diverse origin, including those of Indo-European 
provenance, it never lost its Arabian Semitic ways of life, thought 
and belief, unified linguistically and theistically when with the 
decline of the Byzantine empire and the collapse of Persia it 
moved out from the desert and had to make it own faith and 
culture explicit in the Indo-European, African and Graeco- 
Roman worlds in which it became the dominant power. 

Unified in the first instance by the bond of language, habitat, a 
nomadic way of life, and above all by a fundamental theocratic 
system of belief and practice, the Semitic world has remained an 
integrated entity stabilized and consolidated by a religious tradi- 

1 E. H. Whinfield, Masnaui-i-Ma’navi (1887), p. 25; The Gulshan-i-Raz (1880), 
pp. vii, 14 f. 
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tion which has persisted throughout the ages and permeated its 
literature, law, culture, and art. While this has included diverse 
manifestations of Deity and modes of worship the pre-eminent 
figure has been that of the Sky-god who as the Supreme Being 
has constituted the kernel of the three great religions of Semitic 
origin—Judaism, Christianity and Islam. This has been character¬ 
istic of pastoral civilization where the all-enveloping sky extending 
over the entire world has been the predominant feature of nomadic 
herders, finding expression in the omnipotent, omniscient, omni¬ 
present celestial Lord of the universe and heavenly Father. On 
the other hand, among matriarchal agriculturists the orientation 
has been towards Mother-Earth as the creatrix par excellence, 
sustaining and nurturing mankind with her gifts of the ‘kindly 
fruits of the earth’. Therefore, in farming communities the God¬ 
dess has tended to be the principal object of devotion, veneration, 
and sometimes of fear in her more sinister aspects. 

While these two conceptions of Deity have been current in 
the history of religion at all times and everywhere, they have been 
conditioned by the cultural and geographical environments in 
which they have come to fruition, and developed their respective 
forms, features and functions. Thus, in the Ancient Near East 
monotheism has emerged from Akkadian, Canaanite, Aramaean, 
Arabian and Iranian polytheism through the instrumentality of 
prophetic leaders and founders who, generally in the face of 
widespread opposition, have succeeded in establishing belief in 
the worship of the one God of heaven and earth, of all things 
visible and invisible. This has been accomplished in the first 
instance as a result of a deeply laid conviction of their having been 
the recipients of a theophany in which a divine revelation involv¬ 
ing a mission to mankind has been vouchsafed to them. It was in 
this manner that Yahwism arose in Israel through the agency of 
Moses and the Hebrew prophets; in Islam by Muhammad; in Iran 
by Zarathushtra; and in Christianity by Jesus of Nazareth. 

From this line of outstanding personalities two of the three great 
monotheistic religions have become international missionary 
movements, and all of them have extended their spheres of 
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influence from their Semitic area of characterization to the utmost 
parts of the earth. Therefore, while the Semites cannot be said to 
have had a special genius for monotheism, nevertheless, their 
greatest contribution to religion and culture has been the establish¬ 
ment of the belief in the unity of God as the sovereign ground of 
the universe and the single transcendent ethical power ordering 
all things in accordance with His divine will and purposes. If this 
first found clearest expression in Hebrew religion it was in the 
form in which it was received and re-interpreted respectively 
by Christianity and Islam that it was diffused throughout the 
world. 

In the Indo-European tradition the nearest approximation to 
the Semitic conception of a monotheistic deity was in that of the 
Vedic Varuna who as the all-encompassing sky visible every¬ 
where was omniscient, having ‘a thousand eyes’, and infallible, 
knowing all things. He was the guardian alike of the cosmic and 
moral orders, and transcended the impersonal Rta he protected 
and controlled. He lost his status, and significance, however, as 
other divinities usurped his functions, and eventually he was sub¬ 
merged in Brahman as a pantheistic principle. Thus, his universal 
sovereignty and ethical qualities were so fused in his complex 
nature that he readily became indistinguishable from the divine 
order pervading the universe, rather than a Supreme Being stand¬ 
ing apart from creation. It was only when he was brought 
into relation with Ahura Mazdah and Mitra in Iran that he 
retained his position as the ‘sovereign god’ in a celestial context 
and structure. 1 Having the vault of heaven for his clothing he 
made the fructifying rain to fall upon the earth, knowing what is 
best and right as the counterpart of the Wise Lord. 2 But it was 
under the influence of Zarathushtra that he acquired monotheistic 
attributes, and in the Zoroastrian reaction against polytheism the 
Vedic gods (deva) were transformed into demons (daeva) unless 
they were incorporated into the ‘good religion’ where there was 

1 Cf. Dumezil, Naissattce d’Archanges (Paris, 1945), p. 82. 

2 Yasita, 30. 5; Yasht, 13. 2-3; i. 12-13. 
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but one God, Ahura Mazdah, the Wise Lord who had the pleni¬ 
tude of knowledge, power and righteousness. But behind him was 
an ancient Sky-god of whom Varuna was the Vedic expression, 
Dyaus Pitar having become otiose in the background. 

In Greece, on the other hand, Zeus remained the principal god 
of the Indo-European invaders, combining his status and functions 
as the Sky-father and the rain-maker with those of the despotic 
chief of the Olympian gods and the guardian of the city-states. 
As he made his way through Greece he was identified with many 
mountain-tops, and, as we have seen, everything to do with the 
weather, fertility and human affairs came within his jurisdiction. 1 
In addition to his being the god of the heavens and tie clouds, he 
became ‘the farmer’ (yeupya?), the producer of the fruitfulness of 
the fields with agrarian rites, and so was brought into close rela¬ 
tionship with the goddesses of agriculture, Demeter and her 
counterparts. As the giver of fertility he was the god of the earth, 
and as the dweller in the ground he was also a chthonian deity. 
Household gods often were identified with him as his sons 
(X 06 vio<;), and he was divine overlord of the city-states in associa¬ 
tion with Athena, until at length he was equated with the 
attributes of moral consciousness with Dike, ‘Justice’, as his 
daughter and assistant. 

Thus, the Indo-European principal deity occupied the pre¬ 
dominant position among the Greeks who had moved south¬ 
wards from their pastures along the Danube very much as Yah- 
weh was supreme in the Hebrew tribes in the desert before their 
settlement in Palestine. But whereas Yahweh demanded the sole 
allegiance of his people as a jealous god, Zeus was content to 
assimilate the local divinities, male and female, in a complex 
polytheistic structure in which he assumed a universal significance 
but without any pretence at a monotheistic status. The attempt to 
represent the Olympian gods as hypostases or variations of Zeus 2 
had failed because polytheism was too firmly rooted in Greece to 

1 Cf. Chapter VI. 

2 Welcher, Die griechische Gotterlehre (1857-62); H. Usener, Gottemamen 
(Frankfurt, 1948), pp. 273 ff. 
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be either eradicated or transformed into monotheism. The few 
passages in the Homeric literature that seem to indicate the idea 
of monotheism, as, for example, the use of 0s6<; in the abstract as 
the equivalent of Zeus, 1 are more easily explained as a special kind 
of religious thought and emotion than as a general trend towards 
monotheism, since the doctrine never affected the popular 
religion. 2 

When under the influence of the epic poets and the Ionian 
philosophers an effort was made to resolve all becoming into a 
single Principle of First Cause it was a pantheistic monism that was 
established. The poets accepted the current polytheism however 
much they may have ridiculed and scoffed at it. Aeschylus in 
passages in the chorus in the Agamemnon , 3 in the choric odes in 
the Suppliants, and in the entire play, the Prometheus, seems to have 
crossed the border of monotheism, but, nevertheless, he recog¬ 
nizes a number of Olympian gods and goddesses. Meanwhile 
philosophy was pursuing an inquiry which prepared the way for 
the break-up of polytheism among the thinkers. For Xenophanes 
God was one, uncreated and righteous, while for Heraclitus He 
was beyond good and evil, all things for Him being beautiful, 
good and right. Socrates inferred from indications of design in 
the ordering of the world that a benevolent Creator existed as the 
ground of the universe, and in the mind of Plato, at once philoso¬ 
pher and poet, the two streams, the one poetical and popular, the 
other philosophical, met and from him passed through Aristotle 
to Cleanthes. 4 First in the Republic and later in the Timaeus and the 
Laws, Plato gathered up into his conception of Deity all that the 
poetical imagination, moral earnestness and metaphysical subtlety 
of his predecessors had portended, but not excluding the Olym¬ 
pian pantheon. 5 This applies equally to the Aristotelian re-state- 
ment of Platonic theism based on the current scientific notion of 
motion, the Prime Mover himself unmoved, of the Stagirite never 

1 II. xiii. 730; Od. iv. 236. 

2 Cf. Famell, C.G.S. i. 84 ff. 

3 Ag. 160 £; Euripides, H.F. 1263. 

4 Aristotle, Met . i. 3, 983B; Ritter and Preller, 436. 

6 Tim . 41A; Laws , 956 A-B. 
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leaving the eternal repose and unchangeableness in which his 
transcendence consisted. 1 

While in this philosophic movement the idea of God was latent 
it never reached that of a single living personal Deity comparable 
to Yawheh in Israel, Allah in Islam or the Trinity in unity in 
Christianity. Although Platonic-Aristotelian theism, was des¬ 
tined to have a profound influence on subsequent Patristic, 
Scholastic and Muslim theology when it had been re-interpreted 
in Christian and Islamic terms, in the political and social conditions 
that prevailed after the death of Alexander the Great in 323 b.c. 
there was a reaction in favour of the Olympian gods. No attempt 
had been made by Socrates, Plato or Aristotle to establish a mono¬ 
theism in Greece comparable to that of the Hebrew prophets, and 
the influence of philosophic thought and speculation on popular 
religious belief and practice had been so very sligh t- that tradi¬ 
tional polytheism never ceased until the Graeco-Roman world 
was converted to Christianity. 

Hitherto the ancient gods had been taken for granted, though in 
the Stoic Hymn of Cleanthes Zeus was addressed in what were 
virtually monotheistic terms. In the Graeco-oriental Mystery 
cults sacramental renewal and the assurance of immortality were 
secured through ritual initiation, cathartic purification, and some¬ 
times divine frenzy by members of the fraternities. But the set¬ 
ting was essentially polytheistic, extending over a wide mytho¬ 
logical field in the Ancient Near East, covering Western Asia, the 
Eastern Mediterranean and Egypt. It made a ready appeal 
because it supplied the religious needs of the initiates, and un¬ 
doubtedly prepared the way for the acceptance of Christian sacra¬ 
mental worship. As Showerman says, ‘the change from old 
Roman to Graeco-Roman gods, the rise of the Eastern religions, 
and the triumph of Christianity are successive steps in an orderly 
progression.’ 2 

Arising in Palestine as a sect within Judaism, Christianity had 
behind it the Semitic concept of the Sky-god in all its various 

1 Met. i. 9, 9990, 996 fF.; vi. i, 8; xiii. 5. 

2 Showerman, The Great Mother of the Gods (Wisconsin, 1901), p. 326. 
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modes of expression and ramifications considered in these lec¬ 
tures, particularly those of the ethical monotheism of the Hebrew 
prophets and the wider implications of Hellenistic Judaism. When 
it broke away from its Jewish moorings at the end of the first 
century a.d. it had to render its own theology explicit amid the 
various currents and cross-currents of thought and practice in the 
Roman Empire. Here it was confronted with the combination of 
the polytheism of the Mystery religions, and the State cult of the 
Sky-god Jupiter as the common inheritance of both Greeks 
and Romans from their Indo-European ancestors, whose un¬ 
challenged dignity and supremacy made him almost a mono¬ 
theistic deity. The Empire, in fact, regarded itself as the ‘Kingdom 
of Jupiter’, and Cicero affirmed that in the worship of the gods 
Rome was far superior to other nations. 1 But, although Jupiter 
was the upholder of the city exalted in majesty in his temple on 
the Capitoline hills , the ma gnifi cence of his worship made him an 
august unapproachable figure confined to specific official occa¬ 
sions and embodying the greatness of Rome. Something much 
more personal and intimate than the impersonation of the body 
politic is required to become a satisfying object of worship, and 
this Jupiter never attained. 

Similarly, Greek moral and mystical philosophy as it found 
expression in Stoicism and Neoplatonism was a spent force in 
spite of several efforts to resuscitate the disciplines and to incor¬ 
porate Platonism in Christianity, mainly through Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, Augustine and the pseudo-Dionysius, the Areopa- 
gite. But the attempt to combine Platonism, Stoicism and Juda¬ 
ism in a composite Christian metaphysic in the catechetical 
school at Alexandria was largely responsible for the protracted 
heresies and controversies that characterized the opening cen¬ 
turies of the new era, when the Church was endeavouring to 
establish and elucidate its Trinitarian faith in the terms of Judaeo- 
Christian and Graeco-Roman thought and practice. Already the 
conception of Deity had reached a stage in which divine trans¬ 
cendence and immanence had been brought into conjunction, it 
1 de Nat. Deor. ii. 3, 8. 
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having become widely recognized that God stood over and above 
the world and yet in Him man lived and moved and had his 
being. He was in ‘the heavenly places’, the eternal world, and yet 
He was also everywhere, ‘nigh unto all them who call upon 
Him’. 1 

In the New Testament, as in Hebrew cosmology, heaven was 
still conceived as an abode in which God dwelt high above the 
earth. Thus, in what was destined to become the most popular 
prayer in Christendom He was addressed as ‘ Our Father who art 
in heaven’, and Christ was represented as lifting up his eyes to the 
sky in prayer. 2 At the close of his sojourn in this world he is 
described as having ascended into the heavens from the mount of 
Olives 3 but in a less dramatic manner than Elijah in Hebrew 
tradition, 4 vanishing from sight in a cloud rather than in a chariot 
of fire with fiery steeds amid a whirlwind. Moreover, unlike the 
assumption of Moses, Enoch, Elijah and the Madonna, the 
Ascension of Christ was not in lieu of death, as he had already 
passed through that experience at the time of his crucifixion. In 
the Gospel narratives, the Acts of the Apostles, and the early 
Christian documents the event is represented as his withdrawal 
into the eternal world; the natural sequel to the Incarnation, the 
Logos returning whence he came in order to exercise henceforth 
all power in heaven and on earth from his exalted status at the 
right hand of the majesty on high in the capacity of the eternal 
high-priest in a celestial cultic setting. 5 

The cosmic enthronement of the risen and ascended victorious 
Redeemer is portrayed in a manner familiar in an age and in a 
civilization in which the sacral kingship occupied the central 
position in a death and resurrection mystery drama shorn of its 
polytheistic myth and ritual. Having become the pre-existent 
Priest-King who had conquered the forces of evil and been 
exalted as the Lord of the universe and the Saviour of mankind, 

1 Ps. cxlv. 18. 2 Matt. vi. 9; Mark ci. 41; John xvii. 1. 

8 Luke xxiv. 50-3; Acts i. 9 ff. 4 2 Kings ii. 11. 

6 John iii. 13; Heb. i. 3; vi. 20; viii. 1; ix. 1-10; Acts ii. 33 f.; Ephes. iv. 8-10; 
Rev. iii. 21. 
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ever-living to make intercession for the redeemed, and to offer 
perpetually his eternal sacrifice in the heavenly realms, he fulfilled 
the earlier pattern of kingship and priesthood. 1 This found litur¬ 
gical expression in the worship of the Christian Chinch in which 
die focal point was the offering of the perpetual memorial of the 
sacrificial death of Christ as the risen, ascended and glorified 
Saviour-god. In Pauline theology he was represented as Kyrios in 
the heavenly sense of Deity, 2 equated with Yahweh-Elyon of 
Hebrew tradition, enthroned in heavenly splendour and given a 
cultic significance in both the Old and the New Israel. 3 Exalted 
on high as a prince and a saviour he became at once the victorious 
ascended King and the eternal High-priest, the Aaronic priest¬ 
hood and the temple worship being represented as ‘copies and 
shadows of heavenly things’ in the Platonic sense of an arche¬ 
typal order imperfecdy representing eternal realities. 4 So earthly 
forms of worship were derived from their celestial counterparts. 

In an age saturated with sacrificial ideas, mystical metaphors and 
mystery cults, partly from Graeco-Roman and partly from Jew¬ 
ish sources, the interpretation of the death, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ as a priestly oblation inevitably involved the 
perpetuation of the offering in the heavenly sanctuary with its 
earthly counterpart. Thus, in liturgical theology the action of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice was placed in heaven whither the worshippers 
were caught up mystically to the celestial realms in which the 
oblation was pleaded. Therefore, St. Ambrose, Chrysostom and 
Gregory the Great all connected the Eucharist with the heavenly 
life of Christ, 5 and its cultic pattern and the main features of the 
ancient death and resurrection drama have been reproduced in 
the ritual representation of the Eucharistic Mystery. 

A severance from the world having been effected by silence, 
fasting, confession and asperging, the sacred ministers ascend the 
steps of the altar thereby symbolically entering the heavenly 

1 Heb. v. 5 £F.; vii. 24; viii. 1; ix. 25 f. 2 Phil. ii. 11; Ephes. vi. 9. 

3 Ps. xxiv; lxxxiii. 19; xcvii, 9. 4 Heb. viii. 5; ix. 23; x. 1. 

5 Ambrose, In Psal. xxxviii. 25; de officiis , bl. i. xlviii. 238; Dial iv. 58, Chryst., 
Ep. ad Heb. hom. xiv. 1, 2. 
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sphere, often under a dome-like canopy, or ciborium, resting on 
four pillars, and painted on the underside blue decorated with stars 
in imitation of the sky. Suspended from the roof in medieval 
sanctuaries hung a silver pyx shaped like a dove in which the con¬ 
secrated Hosts were reserved, so that for the faithful the ciborium 
became the gate of heaven within the house of God on earth. 
From the altar is dispensed ‘the meat which endureth unto ever¬ 
lasting life’, bringing those who partake thereof into communion 
with the life of the exalted Christ, 1 conferring immortality upon 
them as in the Soma and Haoma sacramental rite in the Indo- 
Iranian tradition. 2 In the early Christian liturgies, as in the present 
Roman Canon of the Mass, prayer is made for the earthly oblation 
to be carried by an angel to the altar on high before the celestial 
throne of God. This figurative language was elaborated by 
medieval commentators as the consummation of the sacrificial 
offering in the heavenly Holy of Holies by the glorified Christ, 
and under the influence of the Gallic liturgy the prayer became a 
sort of consecratory epiklesis in which the plea for the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the Elements was transformed into that for 
the ascent of the consecrated Gifts to the heavenly realms. 3 

In Christian worship, therefore, the celestial regions and their 
denizens have been prominent features inherited from Hebrew 
sources in the first instance, and subsequently from Graeco- 
Roman influences with their deeply laid Indo-European roots. The 
Semitic cosmogony and its imagery were taken for granted in the 
Apostolic Church, as is shown by the description of the Ascension 
of Christ, references to the mystical ascent of St. Paul to ‘the third 
heaven’, 4 and the symbolism of the Apocalypse, especially that 
connected with the Parousia. 6 The sky, however, was never 
actually deified though in both the Old Testament and the New 
Testament it was often personified. 6 Deification was prevented 

1 John vi. 31 ff.; Rev. ii. 17. 2 Cf. Chapter V, pp. 91-93. 

8 J. A. Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite (1959), pp. 437 if. 

4 2 Cor. xii. 2-4. 

6 Rev. ii. 1; vi. 11-14; xxi, xxii; cf. 2 Peter iii. 7; Mark xiii; John xiv. 2. 

6 For a recent discussion of this aspect of the situation see U. Simon, Heaven in 
the Christian Tradition (1958), pp. 52 ff. 
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by the Biblical teaching of creation which steadfastly maintained 
that the transcendent God of heaven and Maker of all things 
visible and invisible, alone had all power in heaven and on earth, 
His omnipotence and omniscience extending over the entire 
universe, though it was especially manifest in His chosen nation 
and in His Church. If He was enthroned in the ‘highest heaven’ 
and the earth was His footstool he was always regarded as trans- 
cendentally distinct from the rest of creation, physical, human, 
biological, angelic or demonic. He was the Sky-god par excellence 
because, in scholastic terminology, He was ‘He Who is’, ‘That 
than which a greater cannot be conceived’, above and outside the 
temporal and spacial planes of existence and yet immanent within 
His creation, incamationally manifest in the world and sacra¬ 
mentally present in His Church. He was God taking manhood 
into Himself. 

Therefore, once Christ had been given his unique position in 
this concept of the Godhead he too shared in the heavenly splen¬ 
dour and its attributes (e.g. pre-existence, exaltation, universal and 
cosmic glory), and all that was involved in the status of divine 
sonship. His lordship was absolute because it was celestial, the 
Alpha and Omega of all that is, and around the sublime figure of 
Christ the King in glory were re-assembled not only the various 
attributes, aspects and functions of the Sky-god in the Semitic and 
Indo-European traditions, as these had emerged throughout the 
ages, but also a spiritualized re-interpretation of the Graeco¬ 
oriental death and resurrection Mystery drama as the pattern of 
his worship. Thus, Christianity became the heir of the ages inas¬ 
much as it synthesized the theistic elements in the composite 
civilizations in which it emerged, and became the consolidating 
dynamic in the disintegrating Empire by supplying its essential 
spiritual and cultural requirements and demands. 

Jews and Gentiles were united in a common Judaeo-Christian 
theocratic faith and worship grounded in a celestial cultus in which 
the Semitic and Indo-European elements were blended in spite of 
their diverse and sometimes incompatible trends. In both, poly- 
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theism and monotheism had been intermingled, not infrequently 
in a conglomeration of heterogeneous strands, as is shown by the 
variety of names, attributes and operations assigned to Egyp tian, 
Sumerian, Akkadian, Anatolian, Vedic, Greek and Roman deities. 
Sometimes they were united in Triads, Enneads, and in larger 
pantheons, often under the nominal rule of an otiose Supreme 
Being eclipsed by a more dynamic and dominant leader, until at 
length there was a movement in the direction of a pantheistic 
monism, as in Vedic India and Greece, or in that of an ethical or 
despotic monotheism as in Persia, Palestine and Arabia. The more 
complex pantheons were composed of gods of different origins. 
Thus, in Anatolia they contained Hittite, Hurrian, Sumero- 
Babylonian, Nesian and proto-Indian deities, mainly of Indo- 
European extraction, belonging to the centum or satem nations in 
the north of Western Asia. This also applied to the Cretan-Aegean 
region where polytheism remained the dominant feature, 
especially in Greece, in contradistinction to the Semitic mono¬ 
theistic trend in Palestine and Arabia. But although it is true that 
the three great monotheisms, Judaism, Christianity and Islam, 
were Semitic products in the first instance, it appears to have been 
the ancient polytheistic Iranian Sky-gods whom Zarathushtra 
transformed into Ahura Mazdah as the one, ethical Wise Lord. In 
the Graeco-Roman world the Aryan-European Sky-god Zeus 
or Jupiter acquired the status of a Supreme Being, which in the 
case of Zeus became an abstract concept of Deity. 

Therefore, the worship of the Sky-god in its long and chequered 
history and its many ramifications and manifestations has been a 
basic element in the history of religion, conforming to and con¬ 
ditioned by the character and structure of the culture and civiliza¬ 
tion in which it has occurred. This is particularly apparent in its 
divers Semitic and Indo-European forms and functions. In an 
essentially male patriarchal and nomadic type of society the Sky- 
god has tended to assume the role of the sovereign Lord and 
Creator of the universe and the Father of mankind, whereas in a 
predominantly matriarchal and agricultural social structure the 
Mother-goddess has tended to become supreme, and sometimes 
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has acquired a celestial status though generally still retaining in some 
measure her original vegetation and fertility functions as a life- 
producer in a variety of forms and aspects as the universal Mother. 
In this capacity, as in Mesopotamia, the male god has been sub¬ 
ordinate to her, unless he is the Sky-father, like Ouranos and Gaia 
in Greece, and then he may be regarded as supreme, or as a joint 
partner in the creative process, like the Vedic Dyausprithivi. But 
since the sky is the source of the life-giving rain its personification 
in the form of a celestial Supreme Being, such as Dyaus Pitar, 
Zeus, or Jupiter, has been pre-eminent under agricultural con¬ 
ditions. This, however, was not an Indo-European prerogative 
any more than was monotheism a peculiarity of the Semitic con¬ 
cept of Deity. Rather was it the product of the particular condi¬ 
tions in which the belief arose. Behind both the theistic traditions 
were very similar cultural contacts and affinities in which poly¬ 
theism prevailed; but the belief in a Supreme Being, or High God, 
was latent and capable of being brought into great prominence by 
spiritual and cultural influence, especially when these were 
exercised by outstanding prophetic personalities like those respon¬ 
sible for the establishment of the higher monotheistic religions. 
This is most apparent in Christianity where the Semitic and 
Indo-European streams met and were harmonized, as they were 
nowhere else, in a synthesis of all that has been most enduring in 
the uniting traditions of the worship of the Sky-god. 
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